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BOSTON, MASS., MAY 6, 1876. 


TOFTS COLLEGE, 
College Hill, Mass. 


The above courses have been prepared to meet the wants 
of teachers who may want instruction in Experimentation 
and in Drawing. 

The course in Physics will embrace a series of experiments 
in Mechanics, Acoustics, Heat, Light, and Electricity, to be 
performed by each student in the Physical Laboratory. Es- 


pecial attention will be given to methods of Projection with | of 


Lanterns and with the Porte Lumiere. 

The Laboratory will be open, from 9:00 A.M. till 5:00 p.M., 
five days in the week, from July sth August 3d. A fee of 
$20.00 will be charged for the course. For further informa- 
tion address Prof. A. E. Dotsgar. 

The course in Drawing will be adapted to the wants of the 
student, and may range from primary drawing to architectural 
drawing. The drawing room will be open as above. The 
fee for the course will be $20.00 For further information 
address Prof. C. D. Bray. 

Board and furnished rooms can be had near the College, 
from $5.00 to $7.00 per week. 69 d 


Ecole normale francaise 


Sous la direction de L. SAUVEUR, PA.D., LL.D., 
anteur des Causeries avec mes éldves, des Entre- 
liens sur la grammaire, etc. 


Elle sera réunie, 4 la campagne, depuis le 18 juillet jus- 
qu’au 24 aot. Les institutrices et les professeurs y serout 
‘seuls admis. L’objet de I’Ecole est de les familiariser avec 
la parole frangaise et avec Ja nouvelle méthode d’enseigne- 
ment. — Demander le programme de l’institution A Henry 
Ho tt, 25 Bond Street, New York, ou 4 L. Sauveur, Com- 
monwealth Hotel, Boston. 

MM. Henry Hott et cie sont les éditeurs des ouvrages 
de L. Sauvgur. IIs ont fixd les prix comme suit: 
Introduction to the Teaching of Modern Languages. ..$o0.75 


Entretiens sur la grammaire ..........- 1.75 
Causeries avec mes éléves..........- 
Petites Causeries ..... 2.25 
Causeries avec les enfants ............ 1.25 
Chats with the Little Ones. Edition de luxe......... 2.50 
Edition des 0.80 


Good News for the Deaf 2 Dumb. 


“The dumb spake, and the people wondered.” 

Zerau C. Wutppte, the Principal of Whipple’s HOME 
SCHOOL FOR DEAF MUTES, has a method of instruct- 
ing the deaf and dumb, without the sign-language, by which 
they are made to speak and read the lips. Children who 
were born deaf, learn to talk. Those who have become deaf 
and dumb from sickness, have their # ch restored, and 
even graduates from institutions for the deaf and dumb, who 
have grown to man- and womanhood, are successfully taught 
to talk. while a// classes learn to read the lips, thus dispensing 
with the slate and pencil, in conversation. 

Already, Mr. Whipple has had pupils from Conn., R. I., 
Mass., N. Y., N. J., Pa., Del., Va., N. C., Ia, Mich, and 
La., though his school has been estab!ished less than 7 years. 

All who have deaf children or friends, should send at once 
for further information, testimonials, etc. 

A copy of Whipple's Home School Yournal, Free, to an 
one sending name and address, plainly written on a postal- 
card. Address ZERAH C. WHIPPLE, Princ. of Home 
School far Deaf Mutes, Mystic River, Conn. 63 


University of South Carolina, 
(FOUNDED IN 1801.) COLUMBIA, S. C. 


The regular departments are, — A ra School of 
Law; Schools Mathematics, Natural and Mechanical 


Philosophy, History, Ancient and Modern Languages, 
Chemistry and Geology, Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
Rhetoric, and English Literature. \Vo_/ees in any depart- 
ment.” | may be sought from 
rom Chairman of the ty. 
LOUIS SMITH, Librarian. 65 4 


Summer School for French and Ge j 


MISS L. A. HILL, who has devoted several years in 
Europe to the study of the above-mentioned languages, by 
her conversational method of teaching, enables her pupils to 

cquire readily the language stud: Her Summer Term 
will commence roth, and will continue six weeks. 

‘ As a number can pw = 

hose ing uire a a and practi: nowledge 
of the above-named languages will please make early appli 
cation to A. HILL, 

67 126 Worthen Street, Lowell, Mass 


EW-ENG. NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 

A sea-side music school for Teachers and Pupils, com- 

mencing Julv 2oth at East Gréenwich, R.1. Send for circu- 
lars. E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 69 zz 


ELMER H. CAPEN, Prest. COLLEGE HILL, MASS, 
Offers superior inducements to young men seeking a thor- 


ough Classical or Scientific education. Its location (within 


four miles of Boston by rail) unites the cultivating influences 
of the city with the retirement of the country. 
Expenses moderate. Liberal aid to needy students by 


scholarships ard gratuities. Four courses of study are | ¢ 


Summer Courses of Instruction in Physics and Drawing. | sc 


ered 
I. The usual Academic course of four years for the degree 


A. B. 

Il. A Philosophical course of four years for the of 
B. Ph. (The same as I., with Modern Languages and - 
ive work in the place of Greek.) 
nt Ae Engineering course of three years for the degree 


1V. A Theological course (Tufts Divinity School) of three 
graduates—four years for all pw —for the degree 


Examinations for admission June 22d and Sept. igth. 


For Catalogue or additional information address 
Pror. CHARLES E. FAY ag? 4 
59 College Hill, ass. 


Elocution during Centennial. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL of FLOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


1418 Chestnut Street, 
For Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced Students. Attention to Conversation and 
Oratory, as well as to Vocal Culture, Reading, and Recitation. 
Chartered March, 1875. Grants Diplomas. Both sexes ad- 
mitted. Spring term opened April 24; Summer term opens 
July 3. Send for catalogue 
69 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Principal. 


A Sanskrit Handbook 


FOR THE FIRESIDVE. 
BY ELJHV BURRITT. 


This is the first and only rudimental work for students of 
Sanskrit ever edited and published in America; and it is de- 
signed especially for young beginners in the language, being 
as simple m its exercises and expositions as any Latin primer 
for children. A copy will be forwarded, postage paid, to any 
person remitting $2.00 to 

BROWN & GROSS, Publishers, 

69 b HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Elocutionists’ Manual 


For 1876, comprising the latest popular Recitations and Dia- 
logues, with a good variety of appropriate 
1876. CENTENNIAL READINGS. 1876. 
igo pages. mt post-paid on receipt o cents. 
5S) J. W. SHOEMAKER & CO, 
NatTionat or ELocution Anp Oratory, 
69m 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


School Commencements. 


Good selections for Reading and Speaking found in the 
“Quarterly Elocutionist,” published by Mrs. Anna 
RANDALL-Dreut, author of “ Reading and Elocution,’’ 
**Choice Readings,” etc., at 35 Union Square, New York. 
$1.00 per year; single copies, 30 cents. 69 


ELOCUTION. 
MISS C. S. COLBY, Teacher of Voice Culture, gives 
especial attention to defective speech. 
References:— Professors Jas. E. Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, 
and Faculty of the School of Oratory. 
Address, 90 West Springfield street, Boston. 46 


THE CENTENNIAL WATCH. . 


The Watch for the Centennial can easily be kept at a very 
moderate cost by purchasing one of those elegant LADD 
PATENT GOLD WATCH CASES, fitted with a fine 
movement to match. Try it, and see for yourself. These 
Cases are made in Ladies’, Gentlemen's and Boys’ sizes, in 
Bascine, Mansard, and Flat shapes, in all styles of engraving 
and finish, for stem and key-winder movements of American 
manufacture. For sale by dealers everywhere. None gen- 
uine unless stamped “‘G. W. Lapp’s Pat.” under the bezel. 
Circulars descriptive and historical sent on application by the 
manufacturers, J. A. BROWN & CO., 

68e 11 Marpen Lang, New York. 


BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 

SIL ICATE ted Slates, for Stats or Leap Pencit, 

adopted and extensively used for the last Six Years by the 

many Cities, Towns, and SC Leadin ‘ores 

and Sentioners keep them (staple). N. Y. SILICATE 

BOOK SLATE CO., 191 Fulton Street, corner of Church. 
Catalogues free; Sample to TRacHERS. $2 22 


Summer Board. 
A quiet home, the best of country board, pleasant drives, 
boating and fishing. Accommodations for families can 


making early application. Terms from $6 00 to 


JAMES R. SMILEY, 
North Sutton, N. H. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 
6oth yen opened Sept. 14th. The Spring Term will 
open April 4th, 1876. In facilities and resources, among the 
rst in the country. Departments: Classical, Scientific, 
Biblical, Preparatory.—A Rev. Lucius H. BuGpes, 
D.D., President. 55 2% 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 


PATTEN. $2 
BELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. CHapin. S12 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. rsth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGtas. 


C4aLaton COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strone, D.D. 


RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate ; climate unrivaled. 32m 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N.H. Ad 
dress the President, A. D. Smiru, D.D., LL.D. 


Towa COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For etc., 
address the President, Gzorce F. Macoun, D.D. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY 
mpait, > . Grecory Regent 
OF AGR CULTURE, 


COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


COLLEGE, Galesburg, Illinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, alice 
25m Newton Bateman, Pres’t. 


EHIGH UNIVERSITY.—TUITION FREE. 
Civin, Mecuanicat, & Mininc Encineerinc; Cuem- 
istry and A Crassicat Course; Frencu 
and German; INTERNATIONAL and 
ConstiTuTIONAL Law; and CureisTian Evi- 
pences. Address Rev. Joun M. Leavitt, D.D., Pres’t, 


Bethlehem, Penn. 69 st 
LAFATEttS COLLEGE Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YouncMan. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. Fo 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. Hutperr. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREws. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, 
For particulars address C. H. Fow.er, D.D., Prest. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science — Prot. D. A.M., Dean. 
College of Technolo, Prof. O. Marcy, LL.D., ” 
Wo 5 College of Liter. and Art—Elien M. Soule, “ 
College of Theology (Garrett Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. 
nnister, Db, Sen. Prof. 

College of Law—Hon. ndge H. Dean. 
College of Medicine —N. 5S. Davis, A.M., M.D., Dean. 
Preparatory School — Rev. H. F. Fisk, A.M., Principal. 
Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. Mayo, Director. 1622 


RoCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President. M. B. ANDERSON. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 
MIVERSITY OF THE CITYOF NEW YORK, 


Medical iupommnantt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. I. Pamomsz, 426 East 26th street. 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Dept., Phil- 
adelphia. For announcement applyto Dr. R. E. Rocsrs, 
Dean, P, O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. Hanover, N. H. 


gh course practice. Address 
Cc Schenectady, N. Y. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For catalogues for 1875-76, address Samus. 
LAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 22 


PABDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific D 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton,Pa. Address T. Grean, LL.D. 


RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 

A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cas. 

Drowne, Troy, N. Y. 

SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 

WARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 


dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursank, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


for Ladies, 
(on-the- 


HILL SEMINARY, 

Poughkeepsie, Dutchess Co., N 

For circulars, address C. C, 

ANNETT INSTITUTE 
For Youn 


udson). 
. and Prop’ r. 


Send for catalogue to Rev. 5122 
ASELL SEMIN or YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. e School of excellent advan- 


RAGDON, Principal. 4622 


EW SALE DEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and n. F. E, Stratton, A.M., Princ. 


INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
rounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
>. V. Spgar, Principal. 


INSTITUTE, for Ladies, 
WORCESTER. MASS. 
Confessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in 
New England. Send for catalogue. Address Prof. H. R. 
Greene, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized half the States in the Union. 
Hrram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


W ELLESLEY COLLEGE is now open for special 


tages. Address CHa 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
This University has now the sat “ap | departments in 
operation : of Liberal Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—¥. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Aris—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
Extra classes in Geology, etc., are organized in the months 


of February and March, which may be attended by special 
students. Also, a Normal Institute in Drawi aintin 
and the of Fine Arts, especially designed for Tea 


ers in the Public Schools, is held during the Summer vaca- 
tion, in July and ey For An and ether informa- 
tion, apply to E. O. Haven, Chancellor. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, Epwarp H. Maaitt, Swarthmore, Penn. 


CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALex. Burns, Prest. 


TurTs COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston). E. H. Cargn, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


+ OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’!] College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments: — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. Buckuam, Pres. 


UN. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
catalogue containing courses of study in Departments of 
Arts and Science, a: ae: C. J. Stirie, LL.D., Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. Lasiry, D., of Faculty of Science. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 
Three courses of study — Classi Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


ALE COLLEGE, New Conn. For 
Y and information address 


land, ear opens in closes 4 
ESAT ugust, ay 


students in advanced classes in Chemistry. Apply by 
letter to Miss Apa L. Howarp, President, Wellesley, Mass. 


END INSTITUTE. Family school 
for young ladies. Mrs. S. L. Capy, Principal, New 


Haven, Conn. Send for circular. 612 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mase Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares Boys for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 


B42zz ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 
J. S. Spaucpine, Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 22 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established :825. Has 
prepared over 600 Young Men for College. Address 
W. S. SmitTu, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


CQ BAUNCY - BALL SCHOOL, 259— 265 Boylston 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatery, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one years of age. Special students received in all 
sections pper Department. 


AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Prepares for College, Scientific School: 
and Business. A new school building, supplied with all 
modern appliances, including apparatus, La tory, Gym- 
nasium, Chapel, &c. Fifteen experienced and successful 
teachers. Eleate A instruction. For catalogue address 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 61 22 


ACADEMY, Musical! Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLaxesiez, A M., 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 


63 


Established 
the Scientific School. For 


for 
addyese Bany. Muts, A.M. Principal 


| 
| 
SPECIAL 
| 
|| 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| superior. Re 
| | 
| 
1 | GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 


ii NEW-ENGLAND YF¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


UNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 

Adams, N.Y Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 

address Acsert B. Watkins, Ph. D. | M 


T. 


utual Life Ins. Go. 


OF NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 
R. A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


AnD MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercacr, Superintendent. 56 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 

Conn. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. All branches taught. Terms reasonable. 
Address Capt. J. K. Bucxtyn, A.M. 62 


EW-BRITALIN (CONN.) SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Prircipal " 


EDDIE INSTITUTE, N. J. Three 
courses of study: Preparatory, Collegiate, Literary, and 


Scientific. Address La Rov F. Grirrin, Prest. 12 

Newion Statement of Policy No. 1819, for 85,000 

WARNER'S Polrtechnlc Busine issued Oct. 15.1845, on the Life of 

WM Warten Pinal“ BENJAMIN F. NOURSE 


NO. 18 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN 
The Fall term opens on Monday, Septembbr 4, 1876, 


GOOK, SON & JENKINS’ 
ANNUAL VACATION TOURS. 


THE RHINE DISTRICT, 
In Three 


From NEW YORK or PHILADELPHIA 


Scotland, England, ‘France, Belgium, 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, 


Divisions. 


Providing for Tours from American Ports and Back, for 46 days, 60 days, 75 days, 


FIRST DIVISION. 
To include first-class steamboat to Glasgow and back, tri 
from Glasgow to the ‘Trossachs, Loch Lomond and Loc 

Katrine, Sterling, Edinburgh, Melrose, Abbotsford, Carlisle, 
Leeds, Sheffield, Derby, Leicester, Bedford, London, Ant- 
werp, Brussels, Paris, Rouen, Brighton, London, and back 
to Glasgow by the Midland New Line, on which Pullman 
cars are run. 46 Days Tour; Price, $300 gold. 


SECOND DIVISION. 

Same as First Vivision as far as Brussels, thence going by 
Cologne up the Rhine to Coblentz, Wiesbaden, Frankfort, 
Heidelberg, Baden-Baden, Strasburg, Rale, Lucerne, and 
trip over the L.ke of Four Cantons to Fluelen and back, 
over Brunig Pass to Birenz, Geissbach, Interlacken, Berne, 
taadeben; Obre. Paris, and back to London and Glasgow, 
same as first division. 60 Days; Price, $400 gold. 


THIRD DIVISION. 
Same as Firstand Second Divisions as faras London, then 


at 2:00 o'clk. P. M., at which time a new class will begin the Amount of Policy «++ ++-++++++++++++- serseee $5,000.00 ;, Paris, Turin (through Mont Cenis Tunnel), Genoa, Spez- 


two years course of study. Those seeking admission must te ve 
be at least sixteen years of age, and must declare their pur- | Dividend Additions in Thirty Years 
pose of teaching in public schools of Connecticut. 


t Senior Class graduate on Friday, June 30, 1876. : : 
E catalogue, address, itai 31 Premiums paid, at $115.50 each, $3,580 so 
1. CARLETON, Principal. | Compound interest at 6 per cent...- 6,214.13 9,794 


AMPTON Normal and Agricultu:al Inst., | Excess of In:urance over Premiums paid with 


6,099.15 zia, Pisa, Leghorn (if desired), Ro 


Florence, Bologna, 
Venice, Verona, Milan, over Splugen Pass to Coire, Zurich, 


he Amount of Policy and additions .......--.---11,099.15 Lucerne, Brunig Pass, Geissbach, Interlacken, Berne, Bale, 


Strasburg, Baden-Baden, Heidelberg, Worms, Mayence, 


.63 down the Rhine to Cologne, then to Brussels, Antwerp, and 


back to London, and from London to Glasgow, same as First 
!and Second Divisions. 75 Days; Price, $500 gold. 


Hampton, Va. For the training of ‘Teachers for the compound interest........+++++eeeeees $1,304.52 | Which includes first-class Steamers, Ra‘lways, and Hotels 
acd for the entire round from New York back to New York. 
062% _ | The Cash dividend has the Pr Meals and hotel accommodations to be in accordance with 


since 1866, and in 1875 it was $155.70, 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, mace ths 


PROVIDENCE, RIL 
and Term wil! 1876. 
egular course of study two years. pecial vanced 
Course for special clasces of students Address, for Circular | Have 300 Policies self-sustaining in Boston. 
or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, ee 
Or T. B. Stocxwett, C.P.S.. Providence, R I. 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL SCHOOL, Xinaer- AMOS D. SMITH, 3d, General Agel, 


garten Training School for Kindergartners, 
Worthington (near Columbus), Ohio. Send for catalogue. 6a Room 18, Sears Building, BOSTON. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jouw Ocpen, Princ’s.—{Reference : Miss E. 


P. Peabody, Cambridge, Mass.) 559 |“ Pay as you go; get what you buy; stop when 
you choose.” 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 Scnoot St., BOSTON. 


Water Smitu, Director 
For circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 22 


ASSACHUSETTS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WorcESTER. 


Common Sense and Fair Play 
in Life Assurance. 


Repent, Prieceal. wo not Assure your life till you have examined the 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, NEW PLANS devised by Suerparp Homans, 
For catalogues address MINGHAM, MASS.) Actuary, for THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
$4 2z ELLEN HYDE, Principal. | Life Assurance Society. 

This Society separates the Insurance Part of the Pre- 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, / 

For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. mium from the Reserve or Deposit Part, which latter is 

For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpen, A.M_ | held merely for accumulation. 
GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. This Society recognizes the Polwcy-holder as owner of 

For Ladies only. the Reserve. 

For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D. This Society, theref will either issue Policies on the 
ESTFIELD NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. | payment of uniform annual premiums, guaranteeing a speci- 
~ Spring and fied surrender value for every year in cash ; or it will fur- 
- nish the PROTECTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE at 


MOISTURE PROOF actual current cost for death claims and expenses of man- 


agement, each year by itsel/, renewable at the close of any 
TABLET SLATES!) wien 

(For Slate Pencil Use in the Schoo! Room.) 

These Slates are fast superseding all imitations of Slates, | ane by the ™ Seciety fort 


even the stone slate itself, which has so long been in use.| % Life /asurance among Clergymen,’’ James Brown, 
The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations President ; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 


are of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation 

ofa surtace ever will wand aplication For Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subject 

without the surface being injured, besides being Light, THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE. 
Noiseless, and Durable. These valuable considera- ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


tions, combined with the chzafness," cannot fail to make it 
Western Union Building, New York City. 


the slate that will be in general use in all the schools. An 
ture is often damaged in the use of the common siate, such 
as denting, scratching the desk, ete.; in using our Slate Guaranty Cash Capital $125,000, invested 
Tablet such a thing cannot occur, the covers being covered in United States 5-20 Bonds. 

with a prepared flock, and are like velvet in finish, and per- 
fectly noiseless. We have sold many thousands of these GEORGE WALKER, Pres’t. 
slates with stiff covers bound in cloth, which have given sat-| SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


isfaction as regards wear and use. The present style ol 
binding we have’recently adopted and reduced the re one- Branch Office 22 Water St : Boston 
ABRAHAM AVERY, Resident Director. 


half, which brings it within the meansof every child. We ap- 
pend a list of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof Slates: 


marking surfaces, P. WARDWELL, Manager. 83 


1866---1876. 


For ten years the Regents of the University of the State of 
New York have held examinations three times a year in all 
the academies and academic departments of union schools in 
the State. The printed sets of questions are opened simulta- 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. neously at — ed ae in — two or yt and fifty 
Composition or Dictation 


A liberal will ade for introduction into 
s. Sample copies wi urnished (postage paid) on 
receipt of the price marked against each size. s- Any 


in Tue Buttetin, a monthly 
J 1.00 a year. 
upon separate slips car. ese are numbered 
(or Lead Pencil Use.) Bize 5 by 8 Inches. are pene upon six 
A ? ae P lors, according to the divisions ef arithmetic to which the 
Pa) af this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s name, | belong, for convenience in assorting; are put up in doth. 
“ a Date, ruled spaces for thirty-six words, and| bound boxes, and accompanied by a key; and will be sent 
umns number of errors. On the o ite side are! post-paid to any address on receipt of $1.00. ($112 sample 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex-| questions in Percentage and Compound Numbers, two col- 
ever made. It will, i ‘° used, cE acuse, 
proof composition, and can be written upon and erased 
thousands of times. Sampie copy mailed (postage-paid) on 


t will be 
American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
70 Washington St., BOSTON. 


2 in want of Teachers should a 
ENC 


made furnishing public 
F. B. SNOW, Mavager. 


Street, oo No charge is 


the usual customs of each country passed through: in Great 
Britain, three full meals per day, bedroom, lights, and ser- 
vice; on the Continent, meat breakfast, dinner at Table 
d’ Hote, with or without wine, as provided by the hotel, bed- 
room, lights, service, porterage. Omnibuses to and from 
hotels where required, free transportation of 60 lbs. baggage, 
and the services of the Conductor, 


In arranging the above programmes, Messrs. Coox, Son 
& Jenxins Inve been guided by the experience of three 
seasons, and have alsotried to form their plans so as to aliow 
the opportunity to Americans of being present at the great 
celebration at Philadelphia on the 4th of July, after which 
Mr. ‘THomas Cook, who will be in Philadelphia at the time, 
poe to accompany the party leaving New York for 

lasgow by the Anchor Line, on Saturvay, 8th Jury. But 


as this arrangement is a little later than the dates of the Va- 
cation Tours of former years, and as a great number of 
teachers ana professors availed themselves of those 
tours, it is practicable for any who wish to gain a little more 
time, either in London or Paris, to go a week, or even a fort- 


night in advance of the main party, traveling under: the per- 
sonal escort of Mr. THomas Cook, and either falling in with 
other parties that wil] be arranged for visiting Switzerland 
and Italy, or waiting until the arrival of the principal party, 
and then joining with them at any practicable point in Eng- 
land or on the Continent. 


Private Parties or Single Travelers 


contemplating a trip to Europe, will be provided for on the 
most liberal terms; and those who purchase our tickets can 
have the advantages of the use of our offices, and the aid and 
assistance of our conductors and interpreters, who will be 
found at all the leading capitals and railway centers in 


Europe. 
For those who wish to travel independently and without 
the aid of a conductor, we issue our tickets both first or 


second-class, for long tours or short tours, as they may pre- 
fer; we can give them, also, hotel coupon to provide for 
first-class hotel accommodation if they desire, or the ticket 
alone will be supplied to those who prefer making their own 
arrangements for living expenses. 

We also sell our tickets toinclude Ocean passage by any 
line of steamers, and for those to whom we supply ocean 
tickets, we secure the best vacant berths on the steamer at 
the time the application is made. 

We keep one member of our staff, who attends exclusively 
to this branch of our business; this clerk is fully informed 
and familiar with the interior plan of every Atlantic steamer, 


To those who prefer to secure their own passages through 
agents, we will supply tickets to commence their journey im- 
mediately upon landing. 

At our offices in Liverpool or London, spare ba em 
be deposited; letters may be addressed to Ludgate band 
London, to be ted to any part of Europe, as a large 
reading-room, well supplied with American bpm is at the 
service of all traveling with our tickets; and our banking ar- 
rangements for money deposited in New York have been 
most highly appreciated. Our English and American Ex- 
CurRsIoONisTS, published regularly through the season, give 
information of all our plans and operations. Sent by mail 
on receipt of 10 cents. 

We have spent thirty-five years in trying to ascertain and 
supply the necessities and promote the comfort and safety of 
travelers in many lands, and we are thankful for the patron- 
age and confidence of thousands of American citizens. For 
further particulars, apply to 

COOK, SON & JENKINS. 
Chief A mer ican Office, 
261 Broadway, cor. Warren Street, N. Y. 


Ticket Office, Centennial 
Ground, 614 Chestnut St. 

BosTON...+++++++.201 Washington St. 

WASHINGTON...-..701 15th St., opposite Treasury Dep't. 

New ORLEANS..-. 35 Carondelet St. 

San Francisco... 3 New Montgomery St. 

PitTsBURGH......167 Federal St., Allegheny. 


School Apparatus 
E. §. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Philosophical Instruments and Apparatus 
for the practical illustration of the Physical Sciences, have 
ately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

Their catalogue of School Apparatus, designed particularly 
for the requirements of Schools, includes many pieces of late 
and improved construction. Several sets have been added 
to assist in the selection, including one especially arranged 
for, and-adopted by the Bos «en Grammar Schools. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


in their extensive manufactory have every facility for making 
Instruments, and their prices will be fixed at as low rate as 
is possible for good workmanship. 

Their catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 
from all sections of the country. 

Every articie will be warranted to be as represented in 
the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
made and finished, and worthy of the high reputatiun whicl, 
the manufacture «f E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been 
held for over twenty years. 

When desired, the Apparatus will be guaranteed against 
loss or injury in transportation. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus, 
Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 
Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
Illustrated, 64 pp., sent on application—price 15 cts. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been a 
by J. BrowninG of London, and Rupoirn of Paris, 


inted agents 


manufacturers of Optical and Acoustic Instruments, 


and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing for importation. 


Manufactory in Brockline, Mass. 
Office in Boston, i? Tremont Street ;— Hours between 


10:00 and 12:00 A. 
URNISHED 


The New-England Bureau of Education, 16 


dollars. We are now republishing these questions from the Hawley Street, Boston, makes no charge to any public 


School for furnishing it a Teacher. It is in constant com- 


lems munication with the best teachers for every position in every 


grade of school from that of head-master of the city High 
School to the teacher of the smallest District School in the 


country. It will save time and expense when a vacancy oc- 
curs to send at once to us, and by return mail get the naanes 
and references of just the kind of a teacher needed. On our 
books we have a large list of every grade and price, and can 
fill almost any vacancy satisfactorily on a day’s notice. Our 
business is to find the right teacher for the right place. If 
you eg en may Rave fifty applicants, out of which 
not three would be suitable. By consulting us you have the 


n ¥ FOR SUMMER SCHOOLS.—Man ivilege of hundreds of applicants from which you can select 
% of the retail price, 1o cents. For introduction a lib- TEACHERS country schools open about this a eat or three that will jas! ” 

Scons made. Address, at once to the NEW communication with these, you can decide the whole matter 
3LAND BUREAU OF ED gy eal 16 Hawley at once intelligently and satisfactorily, for all on our list have 


{ meet your wants. Being put in 


references, ot etc., ready to be 
consuhed. SNOW, 


SILICATE. 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 


Smooth, Very Easy to Erase, 
Biack. 


Sent by express in any quantity. Boarps or EpucATION 
do well with it. 

At is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and persons 
with common skili can make a perfect blackboard, upon any 
smooth surface, which will be a from streaks, and give a 
solid, fine stone surface. 


N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 
191 Fulton, corner Church S8ts., N. Y. 


A Valuable Addition to Pedagogy. 
LECTURES and PRCCEEDINGS 


American Inst. of Instruction, 
PROVIDENCE, RI, JULY, 18756. 


LECTURES. 
What Next in the Common School? . 
ahd By Rev. A, D. Mayo. 
Organization of School Faculties : é 
By Samuel Eliot, LL. D. 
The Place and Work of Academies in our System of Edu- 
cation: By S. S. Greene, LL.D. 
Doctors and Teachers: 
By Anna C. Brackett. 


English Pronunciation: What Have ‘Teachers to do 
about It? By J. A. Shaw, A.M. 
The Teacher an Educator: 
Ry A. G. Boyden, A.M. 


Theory vs. Practice in Classical Study : 
By Prof. E. G Coy. 
Classical Study and Instruction : 
A volume of 162 pages, 12mo, handsomely bound in cloth. 
Price, postpaid, 80 cents. Address 
68 F, B. SNOW, Boston, Mass. 
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Volume III. Boston, Mass., May 6, 1876. Number 19. 
Conans eee CONTENTS. ; pars volubility exasperated friend and foe alike, while he in-| rious researches were attended with no better results, 
Spare Howe dulged in the pastime of swinging around his political no such law has been discovered. As the numbers form 


San Francisco: Its History, etc 
Tour of Megaceros Hibernicus (poem 
Reminiscences of an Old Teacher, — 
Language 
Subject vs. Subject-Term, etc 
Mathematics: 
Solutions ; Correspondence, etc... 
Correspondence, Notes, and Queries 
EpiTORIAL: 
Notes 
DEPARTMENT OF Music: 
Writing Fxercises. 
Dictation Exercises 


High-School Questions 
KINDERGARTEN MB&SSENGER 

And a Little Child Shall Lead Them 

A Mother's Visit to the Kindergarten 

Miss Morehouse’s Kindergarten. 
State Departments 
Colleges 
Educational Letter from Germany,—No. 
Foreign Notes 


Spare Hours with Authors.—No. I. 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


As our eyes glance over the pages of the periodicals, 
they usually tarry upon those articles whose authors are 
known to us; there are some writers whose lines we 
never pass unread, while the words of an unknown 
writer are unnoticed, unless the title or type be suf- 
ficiently captivating to win our attention. Whatever 
tends to broaden our acquaintance with authors, or in- 
crease our interest in them, is sure to intensify our love 
for reading and extend the horizon of our literary 
world. Hence we invite you to casual glances at 
American writers and writings, hoping to present them 
in such associations as shall awaken fresh interest in 
the pen-products of our national soil. 


circle, seems to be no relation whatever to the trim, glos-| an endless chain, there must be, of course, an infinitude 
sily-dressed, perfectly-preserved gentleman who now sits | of prime numbers ; if their number was limited they 
on the outer edge of the Senate chamber, serenely could only enter into a finite number of relations or 
awaiting his chance to speak his piece on the smiling products. But of their mode of distribution and interde- 
*Pinchback,’ who seems to absorb, with unctuous good pendence, we understand no more than the logical ne- 
nature, all the shabby and savage remarks made about |cessity which originates from them the intervening com- 
him.” . posites. The periodicity of prime numbers is just such 

This sentence may not bear the criticism of the rhet-!an insoluble problem as the square of the circle, which 
orician, but it is a great success for a correspondent to played so prominent a part in the cabalistic lore of the 


Sketch three such unlike characters in a single sentence, ' middle ages, and has not been found yet,—not even by 
s|recalling the “ Andy Johnson” of other days, portray-' the noted computer, Dase, who used up, it 1s said, a 


ing the resurrected politician, and introducing the rep- pile of paper the height of St. Stephen’s, at Vienna, 
resentative of the rising race, all in a paragraph of a and expressed the approximate value obtained by one 
single period. Her descriptions are equally happy ; thousand and fifty-six decimal places. 
the following, from her description of the Church of] But, though the prime numbers have not been de- 
St. John, at Washington, is not the studied portraiture! tected to have aay relationship among themselves, it ap- 
of an author, but the ready sketch of a correspondent : pears that there are composites which have a certain 
“It is rugged and homely and old, yet it makes a affinity with each other. If you add all the factors of 
picture that is fullof peace. From a distance its spire! 220 ; viz., 1, 2, 4, 5, 10, II, 20, 22, 44, 55, and 110, you 
seems to emerge into the blue beyond ; its brown, ivy-| have 284. Working the latter number in the same way 
hung walls are toned to harmony ; its approach, through| you obtain, 1+ 2-+- 4-+ 71-+ 142 = 220. Numbers © 


the square, in summer is balmy, embowered, beautiful 
with every tint of leafand bud and bloom. Nor, in its 
way, is it less satisfactory in the winter, when myriads 
of interlacing branches throw out their delicate tracery 
against the azure of the sky.” 


She takes in a landscape at a glance, and reproduces 


which, like 220 and 284, reciprocally produce each 
other as the sum of their respective factors are called 
“amicable.” ‘They were discovered by the Dutchman, 
Van Schooten, who lived from 1581 till 1646. Other 
numbers produce themselves as the sum of their factors, 
and are hence called “ perfect.” 6, for instance, equals 


it at a single stroke of the pen. Her articles are a}! 2 +3; 28 equals 1-4-2 -+ 4-+7-+ 14; and 496 is 
medley of constantly-changing strains, passing suddenly, equal to 1-+ 2+ 4+ 8 + 16+ 3! + 62 + 124 248. 
yetynaturally, from sketching character to criticising leg-| The “ perfect ” numbers were discovered by Michael 


From courtesy we speak first of the adres who aspire 
to literary honors ; and if we speak of some who have islation, then turning quickly upon landscape painting, 
no place in the literature of the future, we offer, as our | and as suddenly upon ecclesiastical questions ; her let- 
excuse, the fact that their lines are as much read by the ters are a panorama of constantly shifting scenes. She 
readers of the day as are those of Lowell or Emerson; can be severe, but prefers to say pleasant things of all, 
there is something attractive in the freshness and | and, being a trifle politic, manages to say few offensive 
sparkle of their setiténces, and, if they do not satisfy, things of the leaders at Washington ; and yet this trait 
the hunger, they make a most palatable dessert. does not in the least temper her scathing criticism of 


Stifel, who lived from 1487 to 1567, and was first a min- 
ister at Annaberg, and afterwards professor of mathe- 
matics in the University of Jena. However, amicable 
and perfect numbers are no more amenable to any dis- 
coverable law than prime numbers. 

With regard to the application of numbers to the so- 
lution of problems, one should bear in mind that the an- 
cients had only such notations as an arbitrary assump- 


MARY CLEMMER AMES unjust legislation. Her “Life of Alice and Phaebe 
is not likely to live in the future through her works, Cary ” will probably be the most enduring of her works ;, 
there being more blossom than fruit upon her pen ; and personal friendship, affectionate appreciation, and inti- 
this characteristic, while it excludes her works from. mate acquaintanceship, made her specially tender, and 
shelves that are intended to gather the dust of ages, give to the work a sacredness that will hold the reading 


tion of certain letters as representatives of numerical 
values could furnish— no system. An example in Di- 
vision or Fractions, if the reader will attempt it in Ro- 
man notation, will at once convince him that this want 


is the attraction that catches the eye and holds the public for many years. She has aspired toa place among | Virtually implied the restriction of ancient mathematics 

thought of those who care more for their beauty and_ the junior poets, but this is not the arena in which she to geometry. Under such circumstances the system of 

fragrance than for their utility. The critic will say that, is to win special ]aurels ; she cannot act herself when Ptolemy, with its spheres and epicycles, will no longer 


she writes too much and too fluently ; but this is her 
chief strength, and it is in the correspondence which | 
she throws off so easily that you see her in her best at- 
tire. Her Washington letters are, perhaps, the best re- 
flection of herself ; beginning accidentally, she drifts 
aimlessly along, touching a score of incidents: sketch- 
ing the character and personality of the men at the 
Capitol with a clear, bold stroke, which reveals the man 
so fully and vividly that you know him ever after ; an- 
alyzing the speeches and motives that have prompted 
questionable legislative enactments with such search- 
ing logic and womanly instinct that you almost wish she 
was a senator ; dealing in such scathing satire, at times, 
as to make you wince out of sympathy for the subject 
of her aim ; and then portraying a landscape in the 
clearest, most natural light and shade. The following’ 
quotations illustrate her happy use of descriptive words 
and phrases: “Mr. Buffington’s special strength was 
in his personality, which seemed to send forth powerful 
radiations of health, strength, happiness, and good-will.” | 

Speaking of Andrew Johnson’s return to the Senate, 
She says: “ But the over-wrought, infuriated man, whose 


trammelled by the rules of rhythm, although some of 
her lines are quite readable, and will be long found 
among the gems in ladies’ scrap-books. 


Concerning Numbers and Notation. 
BY WILLIAM J. ECKHOFF. 


If you apply to the numbers from one to one hun- 
dred the simple method of a Greek philosopher, called, 
after him, the sieve of Eratosthenes, and which con- 
sists in canceling the composite numbers till the prime 
factors alone remain, the straggling manner in which 
the latter are disposed among the former will perplex 
you at once. Understanding arithmetic as a body of 
laws which cannot possibly admit of exceptions, and re- 
garding the prime factors as the potencies generating 
the infinity of numbers, it would appear very strange 


elicit our smiles, but we shall admire the ingenuity of 
philosophers who, with such inferior mathematics, built 
a system of celestial mechanics which lasted till the ad- 
vent of our modern, so-called Arabic notation. The 
Arabs had probably adopted it from the Banians, who 
kept up a lively intercourse with the shores of their 
country ; and, when with their occupancy Spain saw its 
renaissance of learning, this boon, the intellectual land- 
mark between the Dark and Middle Ages, found its 
way to the rest of Europe. About the year 1350 the 
Arabic notation was introduced from France into Ger- 
many, and two hundred years later Copernicus, with the 
aid of this arithmetical lever, performed the feat which 
the Newton of antiquity proposed ; he lifted the earth 
out of its place — or rather each member of the solar 
system into the place assigned to it by the laws of the 
universe. 

At the close of the fourteenth century, algebra had been 


that law should be absent in these very elements. Yet 
from the Greek investigator, who lived from 276 till, 
195 before Christ, and who first sought a rule governing | 
the recurrence of prime numbers without finding it, to, 
the eminent German arithmetician, Daus, whose labo- 


invented in France by Vieta. Decimal fractions were 
first applied by Johannes Regiomontanus, of Koenigs- 
berg, in Franconia, who lived from 1436 to 1476 ; and 
continued fractions and approximate values were devel- 
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oped by Euler at the close of the seventeenth century. 
Still, with all European improvements, the system pre- 
serves a mark of its Eastern origin in proceeding, like 
all oriental characters, from right to left. Since the time 
of its introduction among the nations of Europe, the 
Arabic notation has led to intellectual triumphs, which 
the great minds of antiquity could hardly more than 
dream. Without the superior nicety of calculation, and 
the perspicuous propounding of the abstruser problems 
of mathematical speculation, which it rendered possible 
for the first time, we should not have attained to that 
irresistible advancement of the arts and sciences which 
is so characteristic of our age. 

The formative principle of this system is, as is well 
known, that the proper value of its digits is affected by 
their position in such a manner as to make each step 
to the left equivalent to a multiplication by ten. This 
decadic system undoubtedly took its rise from the 
primitive counting at the fingers’ ends. We may here 
instance that some Esquimaux and Oceanic tribes, 
when first discovered, had no conception of numbers 
exceeding twenty, and we would further adduce that in 
in some parts of Africa the people employ a pentadic 
system. The latter case brings us on to an interesting 
fact in notation: the different systems. It is evident 
that our arrangement of numbers through multiplica- 
tions by ten is not the only one practicable ; multiplica- 
tions by any other number might do as well. Hence 
as many systems as there are numbers are pos- 
sible. If, for instance, 1, 2, 3, 4, in the common (de- 
cadic) system means: 1 times ten X ten X ten + 2 
times ten X ten -++ 3 times ten + 4 times one, it will 
in the pentadic system read: 1 times five < five X 
five + 2 times five < five + 3 times five + 4 times 
one ; that is: in the former system these digits express 
the value of one thousand two hundred and thirty-four, 
in the latter, that of onehundredandtwentyfive two 
fifty and fifteen-four, in the aggregate one hundred and 
ninety-four. If now we call the ratio of increase of 
the local values in a system its grade factor, any system 
will employ as many characters, including a cipher for 
empty localities, as its grade factor indicates. As a 
monadic system is, of course, inconceivable, we have 
first the dyadic, which employs two figures, o and 1 ; 
next the triadic, making use of three characters, o, 1, 
and 2; and so onto the decadic system, which needs 
ten ; viz, 0, I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9. The next in order, 
the undecadic system would have to express its numer- 
als by eleven figures, so that a new one for the value of 
ten becomes necessary. In the duodecadic system the 
introduction of a twelfth number would necessitate 
the invention of another character, and so forth, ad 


infinitum. (Concluded next week.) 


San Francisco. 


Nothing impresses one more in crossing the country, 
than the fact that our pupils get very little idea of the 
geography of our country from the teaching which they 
receive at our hands. The geography says that San 
Francisco which, but a few years since, was a small, 
poor town, has, since the discovery of gold in 1847, 
grown to be a great city. We do not propose to argue 
the advisability of putting more matter in our text- 
books, but we do submit, Mr. Editor, whether it would 
not be advisable to instruct our pupils in relation to 
those cities which represent the leading interests of 
large sections of our country. And, with your permis- 
sion, we would endeavor to portray the city of San 
Francisco as we saw it last summer. First, however, 
we ask you to review briefly 

_ HISTORY. 

It is now almost one hundred years (1778) since a 
few Spaniards from the South made a settlement on 
the hills bordering on this beautifuk harbor. They 


found a “good herb” growing abundantly in the val- 
leys, and upon the hills in the neighborhood, which was 
said to have remarkable medicinal qualities ; hence, 
they named their rude settlement Yerba Bueua, “good 


herb.” These Spaniards made sun-dried brick of the 
clay which abounded, and of them erected low cabins. 
It was sixty years after this before the place grew to 
be more than a stopping-place for trappers, hunters, 
and sailors. In 1839, the citizens layed out their first 
street, indicating, merely, some regularity in the matter 
of locating houses ; previous to this, the houses or 
cabins were built where it happened, as the camp-fires 
are. The population was not large even now ; for six 


years later, there were only one hundred and fifty peo- 
ple living here, and it was not until 1847 that it could 
be considered as a respectable village even. The dis- 
covery of gold in that year led to the inmunigratior of 
hosts of people from all parts of the world, but more 
especially from the Eastern States of the Union. In 
1847 the population was 200; in 1849 it was 2,000 ; in 
1850 it was 41,000 transient, or 20,000 settled popula- 
tion; and in 1855 it was 65,000 settled population. 
Thus we see a city settled and founded, growing in six 
years from 2,000 to 65,000 inhabitants. The stories of 
the lawlessness of its inhabitants are too familiar and 
too sad to be repeated. From about 1855 it began to 
be stable, and greatly improved in every form of life, 
social, moral, political, financial, and religious, and has 
steadily improved until it ranks well with a majority of 
the large cities in the East. 
THE CITY 

is situated on the eastern slope of a circling hill, rising 
as high as one thousand feet at its northern extremity, 
which is known as Clarke’s Point, and upon a plain 
half a mile in width, lying between the base of the hill 
and the waters of the Bay, which is ag beautiful a sheet 
of water as is found along any coast. 
The city is regularly laid out, and one readily ac- 
quaints himself with the directions and locations.. The 
business part of the city is, naturally, along the waters’ 
edge. Davis, Front, Battery, and Sansom streets, run- 
ning north and south, parallel with the Bay, have the 
wholesale business of the city, and are to San Fran- 
cisco what Commercial, Broad, Federal, and Pearl 
streets are to Boston. The fifth street west from the 
Bay is Montgomery, which is the Washington street of 
Boston. It is a wide, handsome street, resembling 
New- Washington street more nearly than anything else. 
Upon this street, near its intersection with Market 
street, are the leading hotels of the city: Palace, 
Grand, Lick, and Occidental, houses which would do 
credit to any city in America. The Palace has no rival 
in any department, as the others have no superiors in 
bill of fare. On this street are located the principal 
banking houses of the city, making it for a few blocks 
a “State street”; and at another section it becomes a 
“Newspaper Row,” having some of the leading news- 
paper establishments located near each other. And 
the same is true of the lawyers in another portion of it, 
making it for a few blocks, a “Court street.” Parallel 
with Montgomery are Kearney, Dupont, Stockton, and 
Powell streets, all devoted, more or less, to the retail 
trade of the city, the former being a “ Tremont street.” 

At right angles with these streets is Market street on 
the north, which will eventually be the finest business 
street in the city; it is already developed into a 
“Franklin street,” with some of the leading houses of 
the city located on it. Parallel with it are Brush, Pine, 
California, Sacramento, Commercial, Clay, Jackson, 
Pacific, Broadway, and Vallejo. The first three are 


heavy wholesale trade. Clay street is a broad street 
with a horse railroad running to the summit of the hill 
by means of an endless chain. No stop is made in 
ascending or descending, except at two or three level 
places in the street. Jackson street, from Montgomery 
to Stockton, is the rendezvous, indeed it is the camping- 
ground of the Chinese, of whom there are tens of 
thousands huddled in a few squares. Dupont and 
Stockton streets, the best natural locality in the city, 


gamblers do congregate, : 


largely devoted to the retail trade; the next two, to]. 


is the “North End,” and Pacific street is where the| 


The buildings are built in a most substantial and 
elegant manner. The Mercantile Library building, 
erected by Charles Shaw, now of Melrose, Mass, was 
said to be the finest building on the Pacific coast, pre- 
vious to the erection of the Palace Hotel, which is cer- 
tainly second to no building in America, so far as prac- 
tical utility and beauty are considered. The Gymna- 
sium Hall building is admirably fitted up with every 
facility for physieal and mental culture and develop- 
ment, with no tendency to the immoralities of ordinary 
clubs. Its president, James K. Wilson, is a brother of 
Prof. Joel Wilson, of the Gorham Seminary in Maine. 

The most uninviting feature of the city, considered 
in its material aspects, is its streets, which are fre- 
quently of plank or heavy timber, and offer little com- 
fort to the pedestrian or the driver. We must not fail 
to mention the fact that most of the merchants live 
back from the business portion of the city, and are 
building up some beautiful suburban streets to take the 
place of our suburban villages. They have a park laid 
out which, when developed, will be very inviting, we 
doubt not, though we confess it is now rather a barren 
and desolate region. We have already trespassed too 
long, and must defer our description of Woodward’s 
Gardens, the Cliff House, and the schools until our 
next, and will sum up our present letter by saying that 
San Francisco resembles Philadelphia in the regularity 
of its squares; Burlington, Vermont, in its plain and 
hill; Boston, in its commercial enterprise; and New 
York, in its moral status. LAWRENCE. 


TOUR OF MEGACEROS HIBERNICUS. 


BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


A weird old ghost of an Irish Elk 
From his smoky peat-bog rose, 

Ten feet four inches he reared his crest 
From his medieval doze, 

And he looked abroad with a lofty air, 
Ancient and grandiose. 


“T fear,” said he, “ of my antlered race 
But a few marl-fossils remain, 

So I’ll scour the earth for whomsoe’er 
To the family appertain ; 

If the fittest survive I may find one alive 
That can Jay my ghost again.” 


First from his hollow orbitals 
He spied the Isle of Man, 

But found his old friend disinterred 
For the modern world to scan; 

Then he heaved a sigh, like the wild Banshee, 
And swam to Cardigan. 


He stalked ashore, a ghost forlorn, 
With a deep sense of neglect, 

Till he saw the — Fallow Deer, 
Light brown with yellow flecked ; 

Their fond words tickled his empty ear 
With a kindred dialect. 


But the skeleton Lord of the Irish Peet 
Disdained the English park; 

“A pretty pigmy race are they, 
A prey for human mark! 

Better my noble 16le to keep, 
Of fossil patriarch.” 


Then north he sped to Inverness, 
To greet the Ked Deer bold. 

The pride of Scotland’s mountain-lands, 
In song and story told, 

While graceful Roebuck modestly 
The lower coverts hold. 


O chill and cold the Arctic wave, 
And chill the snowy zones, 

Where the Reindeer gallops miles on miles 
To the sledge-bells, tinkling tones, 

And he skims the snow while the night-winds blow 
And the Wappoo flanks his bones. 


The Elk saw the Reindeer, strong and true, 
And grandly built and wise; 

’Twas sad to see him live and die 
For man to utilize, 

His skin, his flesh, his horns, his bones, 
A wholesale sacrifice! 


Now for a dip in the Baltic Sea 
And a stride o’er the Lowlands damp, 
Then up the beautiful Switzer hills 
With lumbering uncouth tramp, 
To follow the petite Chamois’ leap, 
His hoof ’s clean delicate stamp. 


Cis-Alpine lands entice thee on 
To swim the mid-world Mere ; 

All rich, ripe human history 
Has spread its fruitage here ; 

Strike down through Abyssinia 
From sunny, swart Algier! 


But for a comic episode 
~ Observe the queer Giraffe, 
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And let thy monstrous brittle ribs 
Loud clatter with a laugh, 

To see his short horns perched aloft 
In Tamarisk-leaved Kordaf. 


Then speed thee on! for thousand herds 
In swift and graceful band, 

The straight-horned Oryx, fleet Pallah, 
And beautiful Eland, 

The Springbok leaping o’er the plains, 
Gazelles, with eyes so bland ;— 


Their myriad horns, like sabres bright, 
Are flashing.in the sun; 

Accoutred troops of cavalry,— 
They charge upon the run, 

And wily Lions ambush them 
Until the day is done. 


Plunge through great seas from Africa, 

Tread that wild western world, 
Where rivers rush, sierras tower, 

And great plains are unfurled, 
Where the little Guazapiti graze 

On the Pampas’ bloom impearled. 


North, where the noble Wapiti 
Through vast savannas run; 

The tender buds and grasses sweet, 
The berries in the sun, 

Salt-licks, and water-courses cool, 
All tone his color dun. 

And in October’s carnival,— 
Gay Summer's last retreat,— 

The Stags are on the war-path seen, 
Their branching antlers meet, 

Till gloriously the Victor stands, 
His championship complete. 

While little ox-eyed Antelopes, 
By the blue Wind-River banks, 

Are playing with their pretty fawns, 
Or toss their tawny shanks, 

Frisking around the pastures green, 
In winsome, merry pranks. 

North, where the Caribou strides by, 
On Athabasca’s snows, 

To woods primeval, where the Moose, 
Unfettered, proudly goes, 

The giant Elk’s untamed compeer 
Still liveth, now he knows. 

Great hornéd Moose! six feet apart 
His yearling antlers loom, 

And, crashing through the ancient boughs, 
Sends far their noisy boom, 

Nor, like the old Elk, has he heard | 
His geologic doom. 

But there he stands, in flesh and blood, 
Eleven feet from top to toe. 

(Who doubteth let him turn and read 
The “ Maine Woods,” by Thoreau.) 

And the ghost is laid in his marl-bed grave, 
With a deep, contented sough. 


Reminiscences of an Old Teacher. 
NO. 1X.—(Continued from April’29.) 

I had been pleasantly and successfully employed in 
the English Classical School for nearly two years, when 
the Hon. Wm. Sullivan, several of whose sons had been 
with me in my school in Lancaster, told me that he 
wanted me to teach his daughters, and that he would, if 
I consented, find twenty-five young ladies to be my 
pupils, for the instruction of whom I should be much 
better paid than I was then paid. 

I told him I was entirely satisfied with my position, 
and more than satisfied with my success in an experi- 
ment in some respects new. I felt the greatest interest 
in my work and in the boys in the school, and should 
be happy to go on with them. The very reason, he 
said, why he wished me to take charge of his daughters 
was that I had been so successful in the education of 
boys, on the highest and most unexceptionable prin- 
ciples. He considered the education of girls, on such 
principles, more important than that of boys, because 
they would have almost the entire education of their 
children. Most men have scarcely anything to do with 
the highest education of their children, even their boys. 
It is all left to the mothers ; and, if the highest educa- 
tion, the formation of the purest character, was desirable 
for all children, it must be given by the mothers. These 
considerations, when I came to dwell upon them, nat- 
urally produced a strong effect, and made me ask my- 
self whether I should not be able to do more good as 
a teacher of girls than it would be possible for me to 
do as a teacher of boys. I consulted some of my best 
friends, particularly Mrs. Samuel Eliot, mother of my 
friend $. A. Eliot, who strongly confirmed me in an 
affirmative answer to the question. 

Mr. Sullivan soon saw, for we discussed the matter 
many times, that an impression had been made on me, 
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and sought to make his argument irresistible by telling 
me that he knew I wanted to marry, and I might easily 
see that I could not live, as I should desire to live, on 
the $1,500 a year I received from the city of Boston. 
Twenty-five girls would secure a thousand more, with 
which addition I might live very pleasantly. This argu- 
ment convinced me, and I told him that if I could persuade 
Soloman P. Miles, who had succeeded me in Lancaster, 
and in Harvard College, and had given complete satis- 
faction, to be a candidate for the place of master in the 
English Classical School, I would accept his offer. So 
I went out to Cambridge to see my old friend, and 
easily persuaded him to offer himself as the candidate. 

At the same time that Mr. Sullivan was urging me, 
his friend, Josiah Quincy, then mayor of the city, said 
he would venture to promise me, if I would remain, an 
addition of $500 to my salary, which would make it 
equal to the highest salary then given to any teacher in 
New England. The final arrangement was concluded 
in April, 1823. 

When it was known that twenty-five young ladies, 
from some of the best families in Boston, were to form 
a new school, several others were desirous of joining 
them, so that, on the 9th of June, 1823, thirty-two young 
ladies met me as pupils in a very large room in what 
was then a boarding-house on Beacon street. 

I limited my number to thirty-two, because I thought 
that number as large as I could properly teach. I 
opened a book for applicants and entered several 
names, in the order of application, to be admitted in 
that order, as vacancies should occur in my school. 
This book was never without names but once, as long 
as I kept my school. I was sitting, one Saturday even- 
ing, thinking that I should have to begin, on Monday 
morning, with thirty-one. This, I thought, was prob- 
ably the beginning of the end ; but I tried to comfort 
myself by thinking that, if this school failed, I could go 
into the country and teach boys, in a public or private 
school or academy. I had just come to this conclusion, 
when a very respectable gentleman came in, full, he 
said, of anxiety lest he had come too late to get his 
daughter admitted. From that day I was never without 
more applicants than I could admit. 

My object was, naturally, to give my pupils the best 
education possible ; to teach them what it was most im- 
portant for every one to know, and to form right habits 
of thought, and give such instruction as would lead to 
the formation of the highest character, to fit them to 
be good daughters and sisters, good neighbors, good 
wives, and good mothers. I wished to give them, as 
far as possible, a complete knowledge of our rich and 
beautiful English language. With this in view I set 
them all to study Latin, since all the hardest words in our 
language, as in French and Italian, are thence derived. 
Some fathers begged me not to let their daughters waste 
their time upon Latin, but rather devote it to French and 
Italian. All such girls I set immediately to study French. 
But to the rest I gave four or five lessons every week, 
in the Latin language, with as little as possible of the 
grammar. I kept up this for two years, always, and in 
some cases for three. At the end of the two or three 
Latin years, I set them to study French and then Ital- 
ian. ‘These studies were very easy, as they found that 
they -knew already the roots of .nearly all the hard 
words, and so could give much of their time to writing 
the languages. 

At the end of three or four years, those who had 
studied Latin knew more of French and Italian than 
those who had given all their time to them. In Italian, 
those who had studied Virgil, faithfully, found little 
difficulty with Dante, who had followed Virgil so far as 
language alone was in question, and whose language is 
more like Virgil’s Latin than it is like modern Italian. 
Those who had studied only French and Italian, found 
Dante almost unintelligible, and were, nearly all of 
them, obliged to give him up. Many years afterwards, 
I spent half a year in Rome, and became acquainted 


with some of the teachers, They told me they never 


thought of setting their pupils to read Dante. It was 
almost unintelligible to them. 
For arithmetic, my pupils were constantly drilled in 
Colburn’s mental, learning not much else ; and they 
told me that it constantly happened that, in their little 
dealings at the shops, they knew instantly the amount 
of their purchases, while the sellers had to cypher them 
out on their books or slates, and often made mistakes. 
In history, I began and long continued in the old 
way, giving out six or eight pages in some excellent 
writer, such as Robertson, and requiring my pupils to 
answer the questions I put to them, at the next morn- 
ng’s recitation. This was more satisfactory to some 
of them than to me, so that, after some years, I under- 
took to teach them history in another way. On warm 
days in summer, for the school then stretched into sum- 
mer, I set them all down with their maps before them, 
and, for one or two hours, gave them, in my own, 
words, what I considered the most interesting and im- 
portant facts and thoughts, in a portion of history, some- 
times, however, reading long passages when they were 
clear and well written. 

This made them familiar with the authors I quoted, 
and often led to a more intimate acquaintance. In the 
two months during which this reading was continued, 
not much history could be given, but a love for it was 
formed which led to pleasant reading, by themselves, of 
many favorite volumes, and to the habit of reading good 
books which has, in many instances, lasted always. 

In natural philosophy, I began with the earliest text- 
books I could find, with a few experiments, thus making 
things clear and creating an interest. These early books 
were English, and very excellent. When I had to use 
American, I soon found that they were usually the poor 
abridgements of larger treatises, made by ignorant per- 
sons, for the printer. The apparent originals I found little 
better,—made, usually by illiterate people, for sale in the 
schools and academies. This drove me to the real 
originals, so that I was led to read Newton’s Principia, 
LaPlace, Galileo, Lavoisier, and other books, the works 
of the original thinkers. To do this required an im- 
mense deal of time, so that I was actually driven into 
the habit of never going abroad to spend my evenings, 
with the single exception of an evening in a week, to 
meet at a club a small number of very old friends. 

Gradually other things, of a more public nature, 
came in to occupy and diversify my thoughts. I had 
become acquainted with some of the common schools 
in the State, and met with individuals, teachers and 
others, who were acquainted with them, and sympa- 
thized with me in regard to their wretched condition. 
For several years we met in Boston, every summer, to 
talk about them, and to consider whether something 
could not be done for their improvement, and at last 
concluded that a society of teachers should be formed, 
the one object of which should be the improvement of 
the common schools. G. B. E. 


A BEauTIFUL ANSWER.—When the emperor of Ger- 
many was lately on a visit in the distant portion of his 
dominions, he was welcomed by the school children of 
the village. After the speaker had made a speech for 
them, he thanked them. Then taking an orange from 
a plate, he asked: “To what kingdom does this be- 
long”? “To the vegetable kingdom, sire,” replied a 
little girl, The emperor took a gold coin from his 
pocket, and holding it up, asked: “ And to what king- 
dom does this belong”? “To the mineral kingdom, 
sire, replied the little girl. ‘And to what kingdom do 
Z belong, then?” asked the emperor. The little girl 
colored deeply, for she did not like to say “the animal 
kingdom,” as he thought she would, lest his majesty 
should be offended, when a bright thought came, and 
she said, with radiant eyes, “To God’s kingdom, sire.” 
The emperor was deeply moved. A tear stood in his 
eye. He placed his hand on the child’s head, and, in 


the most devout manner, “Grant that I may be ac- 
counted worthy of that kingdom,” _ 
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LANGUAGE. 


SUBJECT VS. SUBJECT-TERM — GRAMMATICAL 


FORMS OF—EXPLETIVE FORMS—REAL AND AP- 


PARENT SUBFECT — LOGIGAL AND GRAMMAT- 

ICAL SUBFECT. 

What is the exact meaning of the term Swudyect, as 
used in our grammars? 

Harvey says: “The subject of a proposition is that 
of which something is affirmed. ‘Time is precious.’ 
‘Time’ is the subject; it is that of which ‘ precious” is 
affirmed.” So all the grammars, in substance. 

Here, then, “time” is that of which “ precious” is 
affirmed. Des Mr. Harvey mean that “precious” is 
affirmed of the word “time,” or of the ¢hing for which 
the word stands? Which is the subject—the symbol, 
or the object aqepotized } ? Clearly, the word is nothing 
particularly “ precious.” Any other word in the sen- 
tence is as precious as the word ¢ime. It cannot be the 
word, then, of which this affirmation is made. It must 
be the ¢hing; for that, indeed, may most properly be 
called precious. 

Supyect-TerM.—The subject, then, is not the same 
thing as the subject-ter7m-: a very important matter, cer- 
tainly, for the pupil to understand. 

When, therefore, the grammars teach, in the above 
sentence, that the word “me is the subject, they teach 
an error very similar to the mistake constantly made in 
etymological discussions, viz:, that of confounding verbal 
forms and logical relations or conceptions. There is 
only one point of difference. Here, the “hing is mis- 
taken for the verbal form; there, the reverse is the 
case,—the form is usually confounded with the ‘hing. 
In both cases the thought itself, and the verbal expres- 

sion of the same, are most blindly confused. We may, 
of course, if we choose, use the term sw/ject in the sense 
of subject-term ; and the greater brevity of the expression 
would, perhaps, be a sufficient reason for so using it. 
But, in this case, the pupil should understand the fact, 
clearly distinguishing between ¢//s use of the term and 
its first and normal signification. Indeed, in the pre- 
ceding discussions, the term suéfet has generally been 
used in the sense of sudject-ferm, and will continue to be 
so used in those that follow, except when the two are 
discussed in the way of comparison or antithesis, 


VERBAL ForMs OF THE Supject - TERM. — Having 
learned what is meant by swdject, in distinction from 
subject-term, the pupil should next turn his attention to 
the various grammatical constructions which this ele- 
ment may assume in discourse. He should be able to 
detect it at once, in all its manifold forms, and in all 
the various positions it may hold in the sentence. 

He should know, for instance, that while the subject, 
in a given case, may be a single thing or a single 
thought, the subject-term in the same case may be com- 
posed of one word, or of several words. Thus: 

Sight is pleasant. For one to see is pleasant. 
Zo see is pleasant. Whoever sees has pleasure. 
That one should see is pleasant. 

From the above examples, it is clear that the subject- 

term may be a single word, or a whole clause. 


EXPLETIVE CoNsTRUCTION.—When the subject is a 
clause, the proposition is frequently introduced by the 
expletive #. Thus: /tis pleasant for one to ser. Here 
the true subject is, of course, the infinitive clause, 
“for one to see.” So,—It is true that he saw me. It 
is known who saw me. Here the italicized clauses con- 
stitute the subject. 

These cases, however, must be carefully distinguished 
from others which somewhat resemble them. Thus: 

Mt is here that he saw me. It is the true subject. 

Mt is thus that he saw me, It is the true subject. 

It is true thit he saw me. Zt is an expletive. 

It is he that saw me. it is the true subject. 

Mt is there that he saw me. Jt is the true subject. 

4t is well that he saw me. It is an expletive. 


4t is not that he saw me, but that he rebuked me, that i 


REAL AND APPARENT Supyect.—The apparent subject | 
is by no means always the ¢rue subject. These must care- 
fully be distinguished. In the sentence, “It is true that 
he came,” the expletive i# is the apparent subject or 
grammatical nominative, and the copula agrees gram- 
matically with it. But manifestly the italicized clause 
is the real subject. So, is best for me to go.” Here 
it is the apparent, and “for me to go” is the real subject. 

Again, in the sentence, “ Caius was reported to have 
been conquered.” “Caius” clearly is the apparent or 
grammatical subject, but as clearly not the real subject. 
The subject (that is, the subject-term) expresses that 
of which the affirmation is made. Of what is the affir- 
mation here made? What “was reported”? Clearly, 
it does not mean that Caéus “was reported.” The true 
meaning is, that Cuius to have been conquered “was re- 
ported.” That is, the thing reported was the fact that 
Caius was conquered. ence, “ Caius to have been con- 
guered” is the true subject. 

That this is the fact, will become clear from another 
consideration. The subject with the fassive voice be- 
comes regularly the object with the active voice, and vice 
versa. Thus: 

They knew Caesar’s wisdom. Object with active voice. 

Cacsar’s wisdom was known, Subject with pass. voice. 

They knew ¢hat Caesar was wise. Object with act. v. 


That Caesar was wise was known. } Subject with 
It was known ¢hat Caesar was wise. } passive voice. 


They knew Caesar to be wise. Object with act. voice. 
Caesar was known (0 be wise. Subject with pass. voice. 
They commanded fhe city to be taken, Object with a. v 
The caty was commanded ¢o de taken, Subject with p. v. 
Thus, according to the regular principle, the same 


(italicized) i:.finitive clause, which is object in one case, 
becomes subject in the other. It matters not that the 
components of this clause, by an idiom of the language 
(common also to the Latin and the Greek), are sepa- 
arated by the principal verb. It is merely a verbal sun- 
dering of the parts for the sake of convenience, and not 
a severance of the organic structure of the clause. 

In all cases like the above, then, we must distinguish 
carefully the a/farent from the rea/ subject. It must be 
noted, moreover, that in the sentence, “ Caesar was 
known to be wise,” while “ Caesar to be wise’’ is the real 
subject of the proposition, “ Caesar” is, at the same 
time, the apparent or grammatical subject of “was 
known,” and the read subject of the infinitive “ to de wise,” 
The facts above discussed appeag likewise in the case 
of participial clauses. Thus: 

They saw Caesar conquering, Object. 

Caesar was seen conquering. Subject. 

Note, also, the following : 

They saw that the sun was rising. Object. 

(It) was seen shut the sun was rising. Subject. 

They saw the sun (to) rise. Object. 

The sun was seen fo rise. Subject. 

They saw the sun rising. Object. 

The sun was seen rising. Subject. 

Here the italicized expressions are now object, now 
subject, according as the verb is active or passive. 


GRAMMATICAL AND LocicaL Supyect.—The gram- 
mars, almost without exception, make the above dis- 
tinction. Thus they say, in the sentence, “ The house 
which I bought was. made of brick,”—“ house”. is the 
grammatical, and “ Zhe house which I bought,’ is the 
logical subject. Now, I think this a fa/se distinction. 
Grammatical means pertaining to the /anguage ; logical, 
pertaining to the sense. The grammatical subject, in 
the above sentence, is the expression the house which I 
bought,—the logical subject is the thing, viz., the house 
itseif, Thus these two terms, if they mean what is un- 
derstood everywhere else to be their signification, cor- 
respond exactly to what I have called above, subject and 
subject-term. ‘The distinction, here sought to be indi- 


guage expressing it, but simply that of a fart from a 
whole,—that is, the dase or leading word of the subject- 


am angry. It is the true subject. 


term from the whole of the same. The proper method, 


cated, is not that of the ¢hiug or thought, from the lan-\ 


‘then, here, is to name first the whole subiject-term, and 
‘then its dase. 


MATHEMATICS. 


SOLUTIONS. 


PRosLEM XL.—An_ urn contains an infinite number of balls, 
some of which are white, and the rest black. Suppose that » 
white balls and # black balls have been drawn and not replaced : 
what is the prohability that the next p+ g drawing will give p 
white balls and g black balls? 

Solution by Asher B. Evans. 

Designate by y the original number of balls in the urn, and by 
Hy, Ha Hy evens Hz the z possible hypotheses as to the origi- 
nal state ofthe urn. These hypotheses are evidently the following: 
/7,, that there were y — 2 white and black balls; 

that there were n + 1 black balls ; 


He, that hese were + I white z—1 black 
balls, where 2 = y — m 1. 

The probability of drawing m white balls in succession from the 
urn, and then # black balls in succession, on the hypothesis //, 
is equal to the product of m factors of the series, 

y—n—xX—I1 

y—2 
Multiplied by the product of # factors of the series, 
n+x—2 n+x—-3 
This probability may be written —. * by putting 


Mz for (y—n—x-+-1) (y—n—x) (y—n—x—1) . . . to m factors ; 
Nz for (n+x—1) (n+-2—2) to # factors, and 
B for y (y—1) (y—-2) to m-+-# factors. 

Let A =the number of different ways in which m white and x 
black balls can be combined in m +- x trials. 

The 2 priori probability of drawing m white and # black balls, 
in m-- trials from an urn containing y balls, on the hypothesis 


H,,is therefore % (47, Vz). As one, and only one of the hy- 
potheses 4/2, 73,.... must be true, we have, on put- 
the probability that the hypothesis 7 is the true one. r 


Now, if the hypothesis 47, were certainly true, the chance of 
drawing ~ white and g black balls, in the next g-+-g drawing, 


P 
would be, 
|? D 
where P, = (y—m—n—x-+1) (y—m—n—zx) ... to p factors; 
= (x—1) (x—2) «+... to g factors, and 


D =the number of combinations of y—m—x things taken 


ata time. 
The probability required by the question is therefore the sum of 


all the terms of which the type is, 
cD 
The sum of the series AZ, + N2+ Ns, 
when s =y—m—n-+1, as readily found by the binomial theorem 
(see Todhunter’s Algebra, Art. 670), is, 
|y—m—n 
Since 17, P, = (y—n—x) (y—n—x—1) . to 
m-+-p factors, and V, = (n-++-x—1) (n-++-x—2) (n-+2—3) - 
n-+-g factors, we readily find, by same method as before employed, 


for the sum of the series, 
M, Ni Q:+ M2 N2P2Q2 +. ee M,N,?; 


\y—m—n 
As this formula does not contain y, the number of balls origi- 
nalily in the urn, it hoids when y becomes infinite. 


» we have for the 


Now, since D= 


probability require 


PROBLEM LXVII.—Let ABCD represent a quadrilateral whose 
diagonals are AC and BD. It is evident that the vertices of the 
second quadrilateral, drawn as indicated in the question, will 
be D, Z, F, G, the respective centers of the circles circum- 
scribing the triangles ABC, BCD, CDA, DAB. Now, DF join- 
ing, the centers of the two circles whose common chord is AC, 
bisects AC at right angles. Similarly, GZ bisects AD at right 
angles. But DF and GZ are the diagonals of the second quadri- 
lateral; therefore these diagonals bisect the diagonals of the origi- 
nal quadrilateral, ASHER B. EVANS. 


LXVIII. Subtracting 2 from both 
members, x*-+- — 2) == 16. Transposing, (x*—16) + 2) 


=o. Factoring, (x —4) («+ 4) +(¥7—2)=0. Factoring, 
DWF +9G+4 + —2)=0. —2) isa com 
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mon factor, and is equai-to 0, since the whole of the first member 
is equaltoo. Hence —2=0; 4. 
G. 1. Hopkins, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONCERNING PROBLEM VI. 

Mr. Editor :—May I be permitted to add my contribution to 
the already extended discussion of Problem VI. The equations 
from their form have four pairs of roots. Of these only the in- 
tegral pair have as yet been given. “J. S. R.” will see that his 
negative roots will not satisfy the equations. I sent the four pairs 
of roots nearly a year ago, but they were not noticed, I suppose 
because I did not explain how they were obtained. My reason 
was, as I stated at the time, that I got them virtually by trial; the 
only way, I supposed, in which the roots could bef ound. But ina 
problem like this, as in other things, c'est le premier pas qui coute, 
If we can get the integral portion and the first decimal place right 
at the first trial, the rest is comparatively easy. We may look at 
the two equations as representing two parabolas, with their axes 
at right angles to one @nother, referred to their axes as 
codrdinates; the origin being at the intersection of the axes. 
The problem then becomes, to determine the four points of inter- 
section of the two parabolas. We can do this graphically, if not 
by analysis. My method of projection, which suffices in such 
cases, is as follows: I fold a sheet of ruled letter paper carefully, 
so as to make a crease down the middle at right angles with the 
lines. I take this crease for the axis of yand a line about the 
middle of the sheet for the axis of x, and then find points in the 
curves by giving successive values to x or y in the equations, 
using for.a scale the edge of another sheet ruled in the same way, 
estimating the fractional parts of aunit. Having determined a 
sufficient number of points, I sketch in the curves. I have at once 
before my eye the intersections of the curves, and can measure the 
codrdinates to the nearest tenth of a unit. An obvious method of 
analytical approximation, applicable in general to the intersections 
of curves, is as follows: For example, in the second angle, the in- 
tersection is manifestly between the points (— yg, 3), (— ¥ 7,4) of 
one parabola, and the points (—2, 3), (— 3, ¥#0) of the other, 
We may regard the small portions of the curves between these 
points as straight lines, and by combining the two equations of 
the straight lines between these points, have equations of the first 
degree, the solution of which presents only arithmetical difficulties. 
Inthe present case the number of radicals involved makes the 
operation tedious, and logarithms are not to be relied upon if accu- 
racy is desired. It will be found easiest, having obtained the approx- 
imate values by the graphic method, to extend the approximation by 
alternate substitutions in the two equations. Each substitution 
will give one or two new decimal places." It was in this way that 

the following results were obtained : 


= 2. 
x = —2.805118, y = 3,131313- 
= —3-779310, vy = —}3.283186. 
x = 3.554428, =—1.848126 
I sent at the same time with the above the answer to Problem V., 
obtained in a similar way. The graphic problem here becomes: 
In a given ellipse to draw the two focal radii vectores to the same 
point of the curve, such that a perpendicular from one focus to 
the radius vector from the other shall have a given length. By 
describing a circle around one focus with a radius equal to the 
given perpendicular, the problem is readily solved with the aid of 
the right-angled triangle usually employed in mathematical draw- 
ing. E. H.C. 
P. S—*J. S, R.” has proved only that the values of x and y in 
Problem VI. cannot be exact/y expressed by fractional numbers, 
In a similar way we prove that /2 , for example, cannot be exactly 
expressed by 1 4+ a haction, but we may approximate to its value 
as nearly as we choose. 


Mr. Editor :—If a figure be removed from the units’ place to the 
higher places, its successive values are ten-fold; but its successive 
gains are nine-fold its successive values. Now, whether it be bet- 
ter to say that figures increase from right to left in a ten-fold ratio, 
or in a niné-fold ratio, is open to a difference of opinion. 

I attach importance to the word ‘increase ’; for unless that word 
has a special effect, it better be omitted, as the ascending charac- 
ter of the series is sufficiently indicated without it. Witness the 
application of the nine-fold increase. Every removal of a figure 
one degree higher causes it to gain nine times its former value. 


Hence, the excess in the value that the figures of a number have, 
over the sum of their unit values, is a multiple of 9; therefore, 
whether g be a factor of a number, depends entirely upon the sum 
of the unit values of the figures, whatever be the order of their ar- 
Tangement, J. S. R. 


— It is easily shown that a number mu/tiplied by 4 is the same 
as one divided by 2. 4 is the reciprocal of 2, or 2; hence, éo di- 
vide by 2 or 3, multiply by 4. 

What can be proved of one number can be proved of another, 
I find this perfectly simple and adapted to any class; whereas the 
use of terms, as given by many, are above the grasp of the average 
mind of the age, studying fractions. ® 


PARADOX oF “F, A. S.”—The integra’ of differentials of the 
Same form have not, necessarily, the same value, as the constants 
may be different. In this case, the difference is evidently 1. The 


Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


The Perkins Institution for the Blind. 
To the Editor of The New England: 

Certain statements of your contributor, “ M. P. T.”, in regard 
to the Perkins Institution for the Blind, have been denied by one 
of the trustees. As “ M. P. T.”’s facts were obtained from me, I 
feel called upon to testify to their truthfulness, as regards the 
year 1874-75. The school year began in September, and an 
hour’s recitation before breakfast was required of all the classes 
until the first part of November. From that time until April, the 
early morning recitation was changed to the afternoon. In the 
autumn mornings, the school-rooms were invariably “ chilly,” and 
we were obliged to conduct prayers, and at least a part of the 
hour’s recitation, by gaslight. The rising-bell struck at quarter 
past five, and prayers were conducted before recitation. In the 
autumn, the “six o’clock hour” bore heavily upon both scholars 
and teachers. In the warm days of spring and summer, we pre- 
ferred the recitation before breakfast to tlie two o’clock hour, p. m, 
—for after teaching from eight to one, we felt hardly able to teach 
in the afternoon, especially as we were all required to read aloud 
three-quarters of an hour every evening in the week, but one, 
throughout the school year. So much more talking is necessary 
in school-hours, at an institution of this kind, than in ordinary 
schools, that it is more than doubtful whether any teacher, how- 
ever strong she may be, can endure nearly seven hours of school- 
work daily—including about three hours additional on Saturday— 
for any length of time. , 

I am glad to learn that, the present year, the early recitation 
hour was omitted in the autumn. 

A ForMER TEACHER OF THE INSTITUTION. 

Boston, April, 1876. 

Teaching Geography. 
the Editor of The New-England: 

The interesting items of correspondence in the JOURNAL in- 
vite me to follow the suggestion made to John Alden, by the 
“ Puritan Maiden,” and speak for myself. 

I wish to circulate a method which has proven very successful 
in connection with the subject of Geography. In teaching this 
subject, it has been my endeavor to’ awaken intelligence, rather 
than to require the memorizing of facts simply. To do this, I have 
called the attention of pupils to the present condition of affairs in 
our own and foreign countries, by requesting them to bring to me 
items of interest about the lesson, found in the daily or weekly 
papers; these being distributed, were read each day in a short 
time, and the plan proved very satisfactory in many respects, 
The pupils soon brought numerous items, well worth preserving, 
and were desirous of bringing those which had no connection with 
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were directly above the open sea or over the Jand? In this case, 
how could A&neas be called upon to note #/i /udunt stridentibus 
alis and cantusquededere? Does not terrus denote earth as con- 
trasted with the expressed coc/s, rather than /and as contrasted 
with the scarcely implied mare? 1s not the following translation 
faithful and intelligible, and does it not meet the exigency of the 
thought? 


“ Behold twice six swans on glad wing, which Jove’s bird, swoop- 
ing down from the region of upper air, was just now (such is the 
force of the imperfect here) driving in alarm in the open heav- 
ens: now in long train, they seem to be either choosing a place [for 
alighting) or looking down upon the place chosen. As they, re- 
turning, sport with whizzing wings, — and [<ee] they have now 
cireled round, and have sent forth their jubilant notes; not other- 
wise your ships and your young men either have made a harbor or 
are entering one with full sails.” 


Spelling by Syllables, 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

I can agree so heartily with what your correspondent of March 
II wrote, on the gral spelling of words by their syllables, that I 
wish to indorse it most emphatically. If it will answer to drop the 
pronunciation of syllables in the higher schools, by the new-fash- 
ioned people, my experience does not teach me that it will in the 
lower. I have a primary class, and the word frobdadly occurred 
last week; and, as you might imagine, it was frod-/y and prod-erly, 
until they were taught how to divide and pronounce the syllables ; 
and then it proved a hard word to remember, and, I shin’, coun! 
not have been learned so thoroughly by spelling with one mouth- 
ful. That seems too much like the bolting of food without chance 
for digestion. I do not think that even the word incomprehensi- 
bility would cause me to waver,—nothing less than an Indian 
word I saw in “ Barnes’ Centennary History”—Wutappessittuk- 
qussonnoowehtunkquot. A PRIMARY TEACHER. 

Last Boston, March, 1876. 

Queries — Answers. 

— Will some one spare the kindness to answer the following 
questions for the benefit of a new beginner ? 

1. The difference—if any—in the meaning of the words ravel 
and unravel? 

2. When proper to use among, and when proper, amongst ? 

3. The meaning of the word c/imé. If it is to rise or ascend, 
one might climb (ascend) a tree; and how could he get down 
without climbing ? 

4. In the sentence, “ He is cowardly,” how shall I parse cow- 
ardly ? D. 


— Answer to “ F." (Fournal, No. 62, ~. 137).—The question, 
Have we a right to alter a sentence in order to parse it? answers 
itself. When we parse a sentence of a different structure, a sen- 


the lesson, yet interesting. 

To meet the demand, I decided to establish a newspaper (more 
properly, scrap-book) which should receive and preserve these 
bits of information. This was done by uniting several old /ude- 
pendents, enclosing in a cover, giving it the name, as pupils chose, 
“ School Instructor,” and placing it in the reach of any pupil who 
wished to occupy the whole ora part of his intermission in its 
perusal. All delight in reading and contributing to it. I should 
have stated that the items are handed to me for inspection (and 
you may judge of their delight in my approval of their taste), 
then placed in the hands of a publisher, who was chosen by the 
pupils, for one month—do not believe in “ third term,” you see. 
The first page indicates the contents, which occupy different de- 
partments. 

I fear, for a simple plan, the description has been lengthy; 
but I desired to be minute enough to be thoroughly understood, 
if possible. Trusting it will be as profitable to others as it has 
been pleasant to me, I am 

respectfully, 

Fulton, N. Y., March, 1876. 

The Explanation of Virgil. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

Pliiss’ explanation of Virgil (Aen., I., 393 — 400), as cited by 
“E. H. C.,” seems to me very unsatisfactory. The paraphrase is 
passably intelligible, but Virgil wrote neither English nor German. 
On reading the passage in Latin, as it is found in most texts, we 
cannot but feel greatly puzzled. It is hardly possible that Virgil, 
who is so beautiful in his similes, wrote it thus; but if we read 
solum for polum, in the 398th verse, as suggested long ago by Bur- 
mann, and adopted by Anthon in his edition, the difficulty at once 
disappears, and the comparison becomes intelligible and beautiful. 
As to the supposed difficulty of the trees, there really is none. 
The meeting might be assumed to have taken place in an open 
space, or on an eminence near the shore; or, better still, let it be 
considered a poetical license. It would never have been noticed 
had it not happened to occur in this passage. Far greater diffi- 
culties than this one have been silently passed over by the critics. 

Newark, NV. March, 1876. 


M. S. L. 


[Zhe Eneid, 393-400] 
Is not the explanation of these lines (found in the JOURNAL, 
No. 63, p- 149) in the main erroneous, so far as it is novel? Is it 
not both unnecessary and inconsistent to suppose that the swans 


S. H. 


result is not 1=0. 


were at such height that it was apparently ancertain whether they 


tence structurally different is parsed, and the proposed sentence is 
left unparsed, although the thought be the same. The phraseol- 
ogy of both, 7here is no use of opposing legislation, and Jt is no use 
to oppose legislation, is bad. It is unobjectionable to say, 7here és 
no use in opposing legislation, or /t is of no use to appose legislation. 
In the first of these four forms, ef connects opposing with use, and 
opposing governs legislation. Js denotes existence, and constitutes 
the entire predicate. 


Note.—Line one of “A Curious Etymology” (JOURNAL, No. 62, 
p- 137) should have begun :—/ed/-ish and cel-estial symbolize op- 
posite notions, 1. D. 


— In JouRNAL of April 15 you ask, “Can any one suggest a 
plan that will place educational literature in his (the committee- 
man’s) hands?” This is my plan, tried since October, with good 
results: Edit a department in the weekly newspaper; fill it as 
full as possible of the best and spiciest things concerning educa- 
tion,—short and sweet,—with enough of local news from our 
schools to keep directors and all on the watch, to see “what she 
will say about our school.” Give occasionally good, strong meat 
for directors, in shape of directions concerning their duties, decis- 
ion of points involving school law, etc. ‘They do read it. 

Mary A. WEST. 


— Allow me to suggest, in reply to query No. I., in the Jour- 
NAL, March 18, that, since multiplying or dividing both members 
of an equation by the same quantity does not destroy the equality, 
if both members be multiplied or divided by —1, the equality will 
remain, but the signs will all be changed. Perhaps some one has 
a better method. T. B. R. 


—A Yankee’s Way of Answering a Question —Will “A For- 
eigner” (see JOURNAL, No. 62, p. 137) show wherein ind 0° cold 
is more faulty Of enigmatical than Grk. pra TS, a kind (or sort) 
of dull fellow ; EUTLOQOS Tis, a kind (or sort) of trader ; Lat. nescio 
quo pacto omnium scelerum, by a kind (or sort) of compact of all 


crimes ; ox Ger. was fur ein, what hind (or sort) of ? I. D. 


— Question by Clark's Normal Grammar,—Exceplion to Note 16 
page 227.—And by a similar rule, given in almost all other gram- 
mars, such expressions as ‘A part of the students have gone,’ is 
made correct. Now, as one student is a part of the students, is it 
correct to say ‘One of the students 4ave gone?’ J.C. A. 


— Will some one, through the JouRNAL, give the syntax of the 
underlined words in the following from the “ Task ?” 


“And not a year but pilfers as he goes 
Some youthful grace: that age would gladly keep.” J. G. H. 


. 
| 
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CENTENNIAL TREE-PLANTING is in order. Don’t de- 
lay. The sooner done, the surer of a centennial life. 
Be sure and plant a species that will live an hundred 
years, and in a locality where the movements of a cen- 
tury will not disturb it. The teachers of the country 
can do a work of greatest public benefit. See that each 
boy plants two trees—one for himself, and one for the 
girl on the other side of the school-room. 


MASSACHUSETTs employed 9,216 teachers in her pub- 
lic schools during the year 1875, 1,792 of whom had 
attended a normal school, or 1944 per cent. of the 
whole number. Those persons who are over-anxious 
lest the supply of well-trained teachers shall exceed the 
demand, may husband their fears for the present. 
Even in the.old Bay State, with six normal or training 
schools, less than one-fifth of the teachers have enjoyed 
normal practice. 


THE United States centennial commissioners have 
decided to close both the buildings and the grounds of 
the exhibition on Sundays. The decision will be a 
welcome one to the friends of good order and morals, 
and is a notable recognition of the Christian Sabbath. 
The decision is founded on correct principles of polit- 
ical economy and of Christian ethics, and its enforce- 
ment will command the cordial assent of the great body 
of the American people, and will be a proper lesson to 
all foreign nationalities. It is quite remarkable that 
only two of the commissioners voted against the adop- 
tion of the plan for closing the Exposition. 


In consequence of a change of ministry, Signor 
Bonghi, the indefatigable Minister of Education in 
Italy, has resigned that post, and is succeeded therein 
by Signor Coppino, of whom the /nstitutore of Turin 
thus speaks: “Signor Coppino is not new to scholastic 
administration: he is a man of sense, and considerate 
in his official acts ; not generally differing much in his 
ideas from the plans projected and carried out by his 
_ predecessor ; agreeable to all the employés of the de- 
partment, without consideration of political tendencies ; 
and hence, it is to be hoped that his assumption of 
office may have the effect of benefiting, rather than in- 
juring the work of Bonghi.” One of the last acts of 
the fallen minister, was the inauguration at Rome of 
the Vittorio Emanuele library, thus linking his name to 
an institution destined to shed the light of civilization 
in the new capital of united Italy. 


On Wednesday, May 10, the Centennial International 
Exhibition will be opened at Philadelphia with appro- 
priate ceremonies. Gen. Joseph R. Hawley, president 
of the Centennial Commission, has made report to Pres: 
ident Grant that all things will be in readiness on that 
day, and he extends an invitation to all the world to 
come and enjoy the sights. At 10:30 a. m. the follow- 
ing programme will be performed : 


1. Centennial Inauguration March, by R. Wagner of Germany. 

2. Prayer by the Right Rev. Bishop Simpson. 

3. Hymn by John G. Whittier; music by John K. Payne, of 
Massachusetts. Orchestral and organ accompaniment. 

4. Cantata: the words by Sidney Lanier, of Georgia; music by 
Dudley Buck, of Conn. Orchestral and organ accompaniment. 

5. Presentation of the exhibition by the president of the Cen- 
tennial Commission. 

6. Address by the Ptesident of the United States. 

The declaration that the exhibition is open will be followed by 
the raising of flags, salutes of artillery, the ringing of the chimes, 
and Handel’s “ Hallelujah” chorus, with organ and orchestral ac- 
companiment. The foreign commissioners will pass into the main 
building and take places opposite their respective sections. The 
President of the United States and the guests of the day will pass 
through the main building. The foreign commissioners, upon the 
President passing them, will join the procession, and the whole body 
will cross to Machinery Hall. There, at the proper moment, the 
President will set in motion the great engine and all the machinery 
connected therewith. A brief reception by the President of the 
United States in the judges’ pavilion will close the formal observ- 
ances of the day. 


SUPERINTENDENT Gove, of Denver, Col., is collect- 
ing statistics with reference to the physical develop- 
ment of boys in different parts of the country, and at 
various elevations. The requirements of examination 
are as follows: 

“ Select twenty boys, natives of the place, within three 
months of the twelfth birthday—healthy boys. Meas- 
ure under the jacket and over the vest. If convenient, 
let some competent physician make the measurement. 
Count the pulsations of the heart per minute. During 
this examination the boys should sit, and the pulsations 
of each alternate quarter-second should be counted.” 
Five cities, inland, give the following results: 


Elevation. Ave. Lat. Expansion. Pulsations, 
Indianapolis, Ind. . . t 800 40° 2.15 in. 


Bloomington, Ill.,. . 800 41° 2.25 2.66 
Col, 196 40° 3 
entral, Col. a I. 
* Standing. t About? 


Superintendent Gove solicited these figures from 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, at sea level, but has so 
far been unable to obtain replies. There are, however, 
enough statistics given above to demonstrate that phys- 
ical development varies somewhat as the altitude, and 
further investigations may show a corresponding men- 
tal activity. A matter of so simple experiment may 
very profitably be made by city superintendents in all 
parts of the country ; and we hope that all sections will 
contribute to the solution of the theory of Mr. Gove. 


Tue bill now pending before out national Congress 
for the devotion of the proceeds of the sale of our pub- 
lic lands to educational purposes, is one of the most 
important in its character, and its passage is most vital 
to the full success of public education, especially at the 
South. Its importance may be understood more clearly 
when we remember that our government is controlled 
by universal suffrage. 


“Our school population of 5 years of age to 17 in- 
clusive, is 12,055,443, or nearly one-third of our entire 
population. Only about one-half of this number, or 
6,545,112, attend schools of any sort, and among all of 
the 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 of colored population, only 
180,372 attend school, or hardly enough to furnish a 
silver lining to a cloud so dark. Five million and a 
half of our population cannot write, and 4,500,000 can- 
not read. Of illiterate male adults 20 years of age and 
over, we have 1,611,213, of which number 748,470 are 
white. There are thus more illiterate voters among 
either white or colored than the usual majority of any 
party taking part at any national election.’ 


Senator Morrill, of Vermont, has made an important 
speech upon the bill, and we ask our readers to weigh 


the wisdom of his address : 


“Through the latest action of the people upon the 
National Constitution, we have bestowed universal suf- 


frage upon our fellow-citizens in all the States. The 


nation is primarily responsible for this action, and it 
should make universal suffrage a blessing and an honor 
to our country, not a curse to the citizen, nor to the 
States and the nation. ‘The Southern States especially 
should have all the aid we can properly grant for both 
common schools and colleges. The States, it is true, 
have much to do, but the National Government, supe- 
rior in its higher nature and wider scope, has more im- 
portant work to do, having given to each State the 
guarantee of a republican form of government, a guar- 
antee impossible of fulfillment, as our wisest men have 
never denied, without general and thorough education. 
In every great enterprise, it is true, we must consider 
what we are to lose as well as what we are to gain. 

the proposed measure of further aid to national col- 
leges, and a very substantial contribution to common 
schools, we shall gradually part with our title to the 
ownership of a limited quantity of land—small in com- 
parison with the bulk of our possessions—from which 
the policy of acquiring ordinary revenue long ago prac- 
tically ceased. Broad acres we shall still offer free to 
all who ask for homes. But for revenue purposes the 
public lands can now furnish no regular basis, and their 
value ought to be held as far too precious to be bar- 
tered for merely moneyed equivalents that must be 
swallowed up at once in ordinary expenditures. On 
the other side, the gain here proposed to be. derived 
slowly from any sales of these lands, will be a perpet- 
ual educational fund, retained in the custody of the 
nation, and kept, like the heat of the summer sun, for- 
ever undiminished, while barely the interest thereon 
will be annually expended by each State for the culture 
and enlightenment of all their coming generations.” 


A strong reason for the establishment of such a fund 
exists in the practical inability of the South to furnish 
an adequate education to its whole school population. 
The people of the South came out of the war bankrupt, 
and not only so, but the State and city governments 
were burdened with heavy debts, which have weighed 
heavily upon their spirits, as well as their advancement. 
Heavily taxed to sustain the ordinary machinery of 
government, each State is called upon to support a 
free school system ; and, while more or less cheerfully 
accepted, the burden has been a grievous one to bear. 
Then, too, the amount of educational work required at 
the South is quite amazing. The colored population 
was almost universally illiterate, and added to this, a 
large percentage of the white could neither read nor 
write. As illiteracy is its own worst foe, the South has 
had a social problem to solve in securing a good com- 
mon school education to all the youth of a school age, 
which, in its magnitude, and in the difficulties attend- 
ing its solution, has never before occupied the thought 
and the stoutest action of any other body of people. 
Money is the power which will create forces and set 
them in operation ; and the general government should 
be swift to aid in a work which will, sooner than any 
other, strengthen its own life and give unity to its varied 
interests. We believe it is the wish of the people that 
such aid shall be rendered, and it cannot be done too 
soon. The bent bow will sometimes break, and the 
energies of the South should not be taxed to their ut- 
most before the general government renders material 
aid of this sort to restore it to prosperity, and the peace 
secured by universal intelligence. 


THE Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association will 
hold its next annual meeting at West Chester, August 
8-10, inclusive ; and the educators of the Keystone 
State extend a liberal* invitation to teachers in all parts 
of the country to enjoy a centennial hand-shaking at 
their gathering. As West Chester is only an hour’s 
ride from Philadelphia by a direct rail-line, it will be a 
matter of great good fortune to include the Teachers’ 
Association in the Centennial exhibition of this noble 
State. The chairman of the executive committee, 


Principal George L. Morris, is our authority for a 
warm-hearted Pennsylvania welcome to the teachers at 
home and abroad. We must be strong, to survive all 


the good things the season has in store for us, 


| | 
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Danl. B. Hagar, Ph.D., Massachusetts 
Wm. A. Mowry, A.M., Rhode Island. 
B. G. Northrop, LL.D., Connecticut. 
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Editorial Correspondence.—No. V. 


RICHMOND. 
A CHAPTER OF SCHOOL HISTORY. 

In our last letter we stated that the free-school sys- 
tem of this city was ten years old. Not quite, although 
the national government, through the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
laid its foundations by the establishment of schools for 
colored children immediately after the close of the war. 
But it will be a matter of marvel to our readers to learn 
that the present system, which has become one of the 
most popular departments of the city government, was 
adopted by the city in 1869, only seven years ago. It 
met with stout opposition, and encountered the preju- 
dices of the wealthiest and most influential of the citi- 


zens, for some time; but since, its growth in public|# 


favor attests the value of the work done and the sacri- 
fices of those who have labored for its establishment. 

The system was initiated in April,-1869, by the city 
council, who appropriated $15,000 for the support of 
the schools for the scholastic year. That amount was 
supplemented by donations from northern educational 
associations, conditioned that it was to supplement the 
pay of teachers who were to be appointed by them, and 
sent from the North to Richmond. Donations were 
also made by the general government (7. ¢., the Freed- 
men’s Bureau) and by Dr. B. Sears, agent for the George 
Peabody fund. The supplementary fund for the sup- 
port of the city schools that year amounted to about 
$15,000. 

The school accommodations were limited, crude, and 
poor. None were owned by the city for school pur- 
poses, except the Clay-street chapel, now known as the 
“ Brook-avenue School.” Dill’s bakery property, and 
possibly other real estate confiscated by the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, was occupied for colored schools that year. 
The managers of that institution promised the city au- 
thorities to invest them with a /ee-simp/e title to all the 
confiscated property then occupied for schools, on condi- 
tion that the city hold the same for public school pur- 
poses. 

The gradation of the schools this year was very 
imperfect, but the foundation had been laid for better 
work in the future. The average attendance of scholars 
that year was as follows: 


Colored scholars numbered near 100 per cent. more than white. 
Number of teachers employed in white schools...) 21 
Number employed in colored schools... 32 
Total number of teachers ....... 53 


On the 18th of July, 1870, the council reorganized 
the board of education by unanimously electing James 
H. Binford superintendent of public schools, and 
the following members of the board: H. K. Ellyson, 
mayor and president ex officio; John C. Shields, Alfred 
Moses, Thomas Branch, Charles L. Todd, William Eng- 
lish, Robert E. Richardson, J. W. Beveridge, C. W. 
Petherbridge, John Hagan, R. M. Manly. On the 5th of 
September, 1870, the city council appropriated $100,000 
in 8 per cent. city bonds, payable thirty years after date, 
to be expended by the board of education in the pur- 
chase of lots and construction of suitable buildings 
thereon. 

The board of education held its first meeting in the 
City Hall, on the 9th of August, 1870. They went to 
work with a will, determined to build up the educa- 
tional system of the city. The first business of impor- 
tance disposed of were propositions received from 
northern educatiomal associations to continue to supple- 
ment salaries of teachers, provided the board permitted 
the associations to appoint and send the teachers from 
the North. The board promptly rejected the proposition, 
not feeling disposed to place aliens as teachers in the 
schools, The board, at a subsequent period, by resolu- 
tion, declared that none but permanent city residents 
shoyld be eligible for teachers’ positions, and that reso- 
lution is enforced to this day. 

J. H. Binford, Superintendent of Schools, and Mayor 


Ellyson were instructed to visit northern cities, with a 
view of collecting information as to the best methods of 
instruction and discipline, and also as to the best plans 
for the construction of new school buildings. This visit 
was a most signal success, and led to the adoption of 
some of the best plans of experienced educators of the 
North. Mr. Binford repeated his visit in 1871, and this 
tour of inspection was greatly beneficial to the schools. 
THEN AND NOw. 

Passing over five years of the history of the growth 
of the schools, we are now prepared to notice what 
these workers have wrought; and firts we find the fol- 


lowing record as to school buildings, etc. : 
Value Buildings, 


School Seating Grounds, Furni- 
Buildings. Capacity. ture, Apparatus. 
High Schools ++ 236 10, 568 63 
600 339713 34 
Madison... 525 22,958 16 
Bethel.... 250 11,683 63 
Nicholson 150 3,845 25 
Springfield Hall (rented) 110 200 00 
Brook 200 59794 32 
Valley. 575 175532 34 
Twelfth and Leigh 150 800 00 
Cee 600 22,809 94 
Navy Hill (rented) 575 3,000 00 
Totals 5,168 $220,311 54 


We noticed that the schools opened in 1876 with 
2,212 pupils, gathered in a few poor, old buildings, un- 
der 53 teachers. Read these statistics of the present: 


Number of Schools. No. of Principals and Teachers. 


White. Col’d. | White principals........ 9 

High school .....-.... 1 o| White 92 
21 Grammar schools... .. 17 4 | German 2 
75 Primary schools....... 44 9t | Colored cece 9 


97 e 62 538 
No. of Scholars in Attendance. No. of Scholars Studying German. 

White 2,903 | White 213 

Colored scholars. 1,791 | Colored scholars........ 


German is only taught in the High and 
Grammar Schools. 


The secretary of the school board disburses about 
$6,700 monthly for the pay-rolls of principals, teachers, 
janitors, and officers of the board ; $72,000 is the esti- 
mated expenditure for the support of schools for the 
scholastic year ending August 1, 1876. Average cost 
per scholar, based on estimated expenditures, $15.39. 

WHAT OF THE SUPERVISION. 

The city-has been most fortunate in its selection of 
an energetic and devoted teacher for the office of su- 
perintendent. Mr. Binford has held the office from the 
inception of the system, and has labored with an intel- 
ligence and self-sacrifice which has produced the most 
marked results. The present popularity of the schools, 
effected by most efficient and laborious services ; the 
condition of the school buildings, creditable to the sen- 
timents of the people ; the harmonious working of the 
schools, both white and colored ; the unity of the teach- 
ers in their professional capacity, the successful con- 
duct of a weekly teachers’ meeting, and the healthy 
public opinion regarding education at the public ex- 
pense, are the first fruits of Mr. Binford’s abundant 
labors. Few men could do so much without yielding 
to the demands which an over-worked physical nature 
must necessarily make for rest and recuperation, and 
we regret exceedingly that ill-health should have been 
induced by these too active labors and perplexities. 

THE TEACHING. 

We had an excellent opportunity to note the methods 
of teaching, and the spirit of both teachers and pupils. 
The teachers possess marked unity of power in instruc- 
tion and government. In the forty or more schools 
visited, of all grades, there seemed a sympathetic like- 
ness in the spirit and form of school-work, in the tone 
and tension of the schools, and in the bearing of teach- 
ers and taught toward each other. The home atmos- 
phere of the schools was delightful. It was a great 
pleasure to note the promptness, the frankness, and the 
cheerfulness of the pupils. There appeared but little 
of an uneasy restraint in the presence of a stranger. 
No apologies were made by teachers for defects or 
shortcomings. Criticisms were received with marked 


favor. ; 
IN LANGUAGE 


exercises the pupils showed a very marked proficiency. 
From the primary schools upward, we were pleased to 


— 


note the constant use of the slate and the dictation- 
book in original composition work. The children 
seemed glad to exhibit their exercises in writing, 
and instead of an irksome labor it was an agreeable 
duty. Constant and careful writing also produced good 
penmanship ; and if Superintendent Binford and his 
teachers send‘their samples of scholars’ work to Phila- 
delphia, which they can well afford to do, we would like 
to have our friends note the points we have referred to. 
The neatness of the school-room, and the cleanliness 
of the pupils, and the order in the schools, attested to 
the self-respect and self-control inculcated in home and 
school instruction ; and if the schools of Richmond 
have other than sunny-side views, we must visit them 
on other days to see them. Some of our readers will 
undoubtedly accuse us of judicial blindness in our in- 
ability to note defects, and to see faults in administra- 
tion and teaching, but with a spirit of fairness and im- 
partiality we must testify to the admirable morale of 
these schools. 
TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 

I presume many teachers will pass by this topic, call 
it stupid, and declare that they never received any ben- , 
efit from such gatherings. Well, the Richmond teach- 
ers have had an experience of three years in their con- 
duct of teachers’ meetings. And strange to tell, this 
meeting is held on every Saturday during term-time. 
Their testimony is in favor of such professional associ- 
ation and conference. The truth is that they get 


|enough of it to get in love with the benefits of it ; else 


we are mistaken. We had the pleasure of attending 
one of these meetings, and a more intelligent, enthu- 
siastic, and spirited body of teachers one seldom meets. 
Their esprit du corps is something quite remarkable. 
Absence from a meeting is an infrequent thing, and 
what is better, the desire to attend and to make the 
most of the occasion is universal. Where such a spirit 
prevails among teachers, there need be no fear as to 
progress and the existence of a true professional char- 
acter. Mutual sympathies and a friendly interest are 
awakened, the plans and methods-of each are known 
to all, and a generous rivalry inspires the whole mem- 
bership ; and this may happen without the evils of 
clannishness, or the isolation which comes from routine 
work, In fact, we believe that a live teachers’ associa- 
tion is the best antidote to the evils of a hum-drum 
school-drill, or the monotony of the multiplication-table. 
HELPERS, 

The Richmond schools have several advantages 
which we must note, and the first is the influence of the 
location as the capital city of the State. Observed of 
all observers, by legislators and educators, they are in- 
spired to do good work for their own sake, and for the 
good name and fame of the State. Their records are 
known and read of all men, Another good feature in 
the school regime of Richmond consists in the posses- 
sion of an active and zealous school-board. If Secre- 
tary Moses is a specimen, in industry and enthusiasm, 
of the whole body, we should say that Superintendent 
Binford and his corps of teachers were abundantly 
blessed in their official supporters. It is a great good 
fortune for a State to possess so able an educator as 
William H. Ruffner, LL.D., State superintendent of 
Virginia. His genial manners, his broad and liberal 
views on educational questions, and his censtant and 
laborious efforts in behalf of free schools in Richmond 
and throughout the State, are appreciated by all the 
friends of education in Virginia. : 


Tue French Minister of Instruction, in a circular 
addressed to the Prefects of the different departments, 
requests them to impress upon the public teachers of 
their respective localities, the necessity of calling the 
attention of the children of the schools to the ravages 


produced through the country by the great increase of 
destructive insects. He attributes this latter fact to 
the war waged upon the little birds, the natural pro- 
tectors of the crops against such insects; and calls 
upon the teachers to use all their influence in favor of 


the birds, in future, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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“ Music is a discipline, and a mistress of order and good manners; she makes 
i and gentler, more moral and more reasonable.””—Luther. 


WRITING EXERCISES. 


The practice of writing musical exercises, in every form, should 
be adopted in all grades of schools, in order that those who can- 
not learn to sing may at least have a knowledge of the science ; 
thus fitting them in Jater years, perhaps, for a better appreciation 
of music, with the ability to discriminate intelligently. 

The rudiments need not be confined alone to voice music. The 
great fundamental principles apply to piano, violin, and other in- 
struments, and music teachers are fully realizing, to-day, the happy 
results arising from the introduction of this great science into the 
public schools. Music lessons at school are invaluable to those 
who are receiving piano instruction, etc., for, having gone through 
the toilsome study of acquiring first lessons, it saves the time of a 
pupil by at least six months, as well as the patience of the teacher, 
and amounts to actual dollars and cents in the pockets of parents, 
who may not at present see the importance of music in connection 
with school work. So let every scholar be encouraged to write. 

The exercise is very pleasing, as well as instructive, to the little 
ones, and many will learn to place the notes upon the lines and 
spaces from a black-board example before they can even draw the 
letters of the alphabet. Judicious teaching of musical notation 
by writing will make a permanent impression, because, in the 
effort to improve, the signs are constantly before the mind, and by 
the time the class have learned to give them a definite and proper 
place, their meaning becomes fixed in the memory. 

For the first example, let them draw five lines across the slate 
and begin with the sign of the Treble Clef. This is a difficult 
figure to draw, but I have had copies from children less than six 
years of age, that put my example quite in the shade. I teach it 
in this way. Begin your first line below the staff ; trace up, inclin- 
ing slightly toward the left; continue the line a little above the 
staff, curve to the right at once, come down and cross your first 
line at the fourth line of the staff, and make your last stroke a 
decided curve like the lower part of the capital (script) letter C. 
Another way would be first to draw the figure 6; then start at the 
top, curve round to the left and come down the center, making a 
line like the first stroke of the capital (script) letter M. 

That one sign is sufficient for the first lesson. For the second 
lesson, let them make whole notes on the second line. Require 


them to draw an oval as you show them upon the board, in this 
way. Draw half the circle (from left to right) above the line, join- 
ing the other half below. In this way the line runs through the 
center, placing the note exactly in ils proper place. For space-notes 
make your upper curves d¢/ow the upper line, and join it with the 
lower curve just above the lower line. Let your space-notes touch 
the inside edges of your lines above and below, otherwise they 
will look like bubbles, ready to blow away. 

Open notes made with one stroke will, nine times in ten, be 
two-thirds above or below the line, puzzling a scholar to tell where 
they properly belong upon the staff ; so it is better to practice the 
curve above and below, which serves the double purpose of a 
music and drawing lesson. 


NOTES AND DIATONIC SCALE. 
(For the blackboard.) 


(Draw the staff and write the scale of C) 

The Diatonic scale is composed of eight sounds. These are 
Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Soi, La, Si, Do. 

In this scale there are five tones and two semitones ;—they oc- 
cur in the following order: Between the 1st and 2d, a tone; the 
2d and 3d, a tone; the 3d and 4th, a semitone ; the 4th and sth, a 
tone; t h and 6th, a tone; the 6th and seventh, a tone; the 
7th and 8th, a semitone. 

Therefore the half-tones occur between the ¢hird and fourth, and 
seventh and eighth. 

Characters called Motes represent musical sounds. 

(Draw the notes as you explain them.) 

A whole note is open, without a stem. 

A half-note is open, with a stem. 

A quarter-note is solid (black), with a stem. 

An eighth has a stem and dash to the right. 

A sixteenth has a stem and two dashes. 


DICTATION EXERCISES. 


The staff may be drawn on the slates, and divided into ten 
measures. The teacher may then dictate the following examples 
to be written; one example in each measure. The notes may be 
placed on any line or space within the staff, as the exercise is 
only with reference to time. When the ten numbers are written, 
call for the answers, which should agree with those given here: 

1. A note equal to two beats in six-eight time. A quarter. 

2. A dotted note equal to one beat and a half in four-four time. 
A dotted quarter. 

3, A rest equal to one beat in two-four time. A quarter rest. 

4- Two rests equal to three beats in four-four time. A half and 
quarter rest. 

;'* note equal to two beats in three-four time. A half. 

A note equal to two beats in four-ight time. A quarter. 

z A note equal to one beat in twotwo time. A halt 

A rest equal to two beats in common time. A half. 
9. A rest equal to two beats in six-eight time. A quarter. 
10. A note equal to one beat in three-cight time. 


A LESSON FOR THE BOYS. 


Q.—What are the instruments that compose a 
complete orchestra ? 

A.— Violins, 1st and 2d, Violas, Violincellos, 
Double Basses, Flutes, Oboes, Clarionets, Bas- 
soons, Ilorns, Trumpets, Trombones, and Tim- 
panis. 

Q.—What is the leading instrument ? 

A.— First violin (the highest), having four 
strings played with a bow. 

Q.— What are the string instruments ? 

A. — Violin, Viola, Violincellos, and Double 
Bass. 

Q.—What are the wind instruments ? 

A.—F lute, Oboe, Clarionet, and Bassoon; made 
of wood, or ivory, with holes and keys on the side. 

Ques.—W hat are the brass instruments ? 

Auns.—Horn, Trumpet, and Trombone. 

Ques.—What is the Timpani? 

Ans.— A kettle-drum, consisting of a brass 
basin, rounded at the bottom, and covered at the 
top with goat-skin. 

Ques. — What kind of drums are used in brass 
bands? I 

Auns.— Snare and Bass drums, both made of 
wood and covered with sheepskin. 


HIGH-SCHOOL QUESTIONS. 


Ques. — Of what three elements is music com- 
posed? 
Ans.—Rhythm, Melody, and Harmony. 
Ques.— What does Rhythm express? 
Ans. — Time, the relative length and value of 
notes, and their particular accent. 
Ques.— What is Melody ? 
A.—Single musical sounds heard in succession. 
Ques.—W hat is Harmony? 
Ans.—A combination of musical sounds, played 
or sung at once. 
Ques.—What is a Trio? 
A.—A masical composition written for three 
voices. 
Q.—W nat is a quartette ? 
A.—A composition of four parts, for mixed 
voices, meaning Bass, Tenor, Alto, and Soprano. 
Q.—What is a duet ? 
. 4.— A two part song; for example, Alto and 
Treble. 
Q.— What is a solo? 
A.—A melody sung by one voice only. 
Q.—What is a chorus? 
A.—Many voices in harmony. 


Tue following musical terms, with their defini- 
tions, should be as familiar to scholars as the mul- 
tiplication-table. They indicate time, power, and 
expression, and should be strictly observed, .in 
accordance with all the musical signs and nota- 
tion, that express melody and rhythm. I mention 
those most common and necessary in school songs. 

Accellerando (Accel.), Increase the time. 

Adagio, Slow and steady. 

Allegretto, Cheerful. 

Allegro, Lively and quick. 

Andante, A slow and gentle style. 

Animato, Spirited, energetic. 

Brilliante, Brilliantly. 

Da Capo, From the beginning. Repeat and 
end with first strain. 

Dal Segno, Repeat from the sign. 

Diminuendo, Diminish the tone. 

Dolce, Softly, gently. 

F.f., Forte, loud. 

Ff, Fortissimo—very loud. 

Interlude, A strain between two verses. 

Largo, Lento, Very slow. 

Moderato, Moderate. Not too fast. 

P. Piano, Soft. P.P. Pianissimo, Very soft. 

Ritard, Diminish the time. 


— The three great principles upon which music 
is founded are Pitch, Time, and Power. Pitch is 
when tones are produced with the voice, high or 
low. When singing, listen occasionally to the 
instrument, thus cultivating the ear to correct 
tones. 7Zime relates to equal divisions of parts of 
measures. Consider the inestimable value of 
true time by giving notes their proper length and 
accent. ower is when tones are /oud or soft. 
Aim constantly for expression, thus faithfully 1n- 


terpreting the com r and paying to the great 
science of music the highest tribute. 


The ris-ing sun now gilds 


MORNING IN THE COUNTRY. 
Semi-Cho. Animated. G.N.Bordman 


the niurnthe mis-ty shades of night are gone; And o'er the 


om. 
Tra, la, la, tra, la. 


i 


mead-ows fair, I sco The mow-ers work-ing mer ri ly, ly 


la, tra,la, la, Tra la, la, tra, la, la, tra, la, la, 


The clover blooms, the robin sings, 
The air with Nature's music rings; 
And o’er the fragrant hay, I see 
The farmer working busily, 


tra, la, la 


3. 
The violets, from their mossy beds 
Look up, and nod their pretty heads, 
And bending o’er the soil, I see 
The ploughman working cheerily, 


= 
1. Thro’ the meadows soft-ly flowing, Runs the laughing brook so clear, Summer winds are 


So busily to day. So cheerily to day. 
+ SPRINGTIME, 
Semi-Cho. Lively. G.N.Bordman, 


cnorvs, Very soft. 


oO 


— 


gently blowing, Blossoms, fragrance, ev’ «ry whera. Tinkle, tinkle,  tinkle, tinkle, 

4 


runs the brook-let, 
3. 
From the valley childrens’ voices 
Come with sweet melodious strain; 
Now the grateful heart rejoices-, 
Lovely Spring is here again. 


all 


V 2nd 


Tm kle. far a-- way, 
3. 
Merry birds their nests are buikling, 
Trees are clothed with verdure green, 
Sunshine, distant mountains gIding, 
Adds new splendor to the scene, 


PARADISE! HOW PAIR ART THOU! 


1.{ 


poo 


[ 


Far, fara -- way; 


L 

There is a land of rest Far, fara - -way; Where flowersim «mor - tal bloom-, 
From strife and sorrow free, 


2. 4 There in that gar-den fair, Radiant with light; 


No blight -ing breath shall come, 


A- long the gold-en shore Brightan-gels sing-, "Welcome! we wait for you! 


Thro’ end-less 
In bright ar - ray. 
No dark-sume night. 
Rest we can bring” 


Peace for the wanderer, 
Life's journey done ; 
Peace for the traveller, 
Life's battle won. 


Chorys. Soft! 


Par-a-dise! Par-a-dise ! Howfairart thou! 
Par-a-dise! Par-a-dise ! How fair art - - thou! 


City of perfect rest 
Beyond the skies! 
Home of eternal love! 
Sweet Paradise! 


THE ROBIN. 


1 
1.0On the sha-ly ma-—— jle tree, Kob—inchirpsso mer—ri — Iy, 
2. When the dewis on—-- the rose, And thenightwind soft—ly blows, 


Chirp-ing a 


he 


Whata hap — py bird is Warb -~-Jing all the day. 
To his mate he swift ly goes, By——the twi — light dim, 
= 
i 
Sing-ing his joy—oussong, Thro’ the long long day, 


ly the twi —light dim. 
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Hindergarten GHessenger, 1876. 


EDITED BY EB. P. PEABODY. 


“AND A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM.” 


(Read by Miss C. S. Parker, of Flint, Mich., at one of the closing exercises 
of Mrs. Ogden’s Training School.) 


O little feet! thatto my door 
Come pattering in the early morn ; 
Come dancing over beds of flowers, 
Stepping tuo light to press the thorn, 


O little face held up to mine ! 

Deep in your laughing, sparkling eyes, 
I see a gleam of heaven shine,— 

You are so late from paradise! 


O little hands outstretched to grasp 
The unknown wonders all around ! 

O little hearts, that crave and ask 
The wy of mysteries profound. 


Before the little soul divine, 
Reverent I bow, and humbly pray 
That God will let His love so shine 
That I may lead it through the day ; 


May lead the little feet in ways 

Of truth and honor and of love ; 
May teach the little eyes to gaze 
Through earthly things to things above ; 


That I may teach the little hands 
To lend themselves to every deed 

Of kindness and of helpfulness ; 
To /ador in a world of need. 


That I may teach him how to give 
The sunshine of a loving heart ; 

That he may true and nobly live, 
Performing faithfully his part. 


That I, too, led by childish hands, 
An entrance into heaven may win, 
Because we know a little child 
Will surely enter in. 


A MOTHER’S VISIT TO THE KINDERGARTEN. 


[From the Pittsburg (Penn.) Leader.] 

Mr. Editor :—On Monday I stepped into the kindergarten. We 
have a “little yearling ” at our house, and I have had a suspicion 
for a time that a kindergarten would be the place for him when a 
little older, so I wanted to see her. 99 Penn street, I found, wasa 
large, handsome house, with “ Kindergarten” placed over the 
basement door. A flight of stone steps, guarded by an iron banis- 
ter, brought me to it. Passing through a little dark vestibule, a 
pleasant-looking young woman answered my knock. ‘“ May I come 
in?” “ Oh yes; take a seat there,” pointing to the back part of 
the room,” 

Now, I tell you, I was amazed. Here was a number of little 
children, and none of them s/ared at me — nor did any one of them 
notice me again all the time I stayed there. Having been used to 
something so different on entering a school-room, I was aston- 
ished. So I sat perfectly still, feeling as if in some new world, and 
used my eyes. The room was quite a pretty one, and quite large; 
a neat Brussels carpet covered the floor, an open fire-place was 
guarded by a high fender. An upright piano stood in one corner, 
a stand of shelves in another, where were little baskets, which, I 
guessed, held “ good things.” Two long, low tables, crossed and 
re-crossed by regular lines cut into the wood, with small cane-seat 
chairs on either side. Two broad windows, opening on the street, 
afforded ample light, Opposite was the iron railing I spoke of, 
guarding the steps. At one of the tables sat six or seven small 
children, facing the teacher ; at another, three little ones were 
weaving. The first table was directly in front of the windows ; 
the second, farther back in the room, There was but one girl in the 
room ; the rest were mostly boys who had not yet attained to the 
dignity of “ pants” ; and I could see at a glance at the stylish little 
kilt suits and broad, white, embroidered collars, that they were of 
wealthy parents, They were all bright-looking children, as chil- 
dren always are when interested in anything. She (the young 
woman) was building, with blocks, a tower. These blocks were an 
inch, some of them half and inch, in breadth and thickness, and all 
of them seemed about three inches long ; some were perhaps three 
inches square. The children were absorbed in what she was 
doing, and that was why they did not notice me, or anything else. 
“ How high is it now ?” she would ask one, or perhaps all. Im- 
imediately they would answer, ‘two inches,” or “ three,” or “ four 
and a half inches,” as the case might be. If it was wrong, down 
went the tower, and slowly she would build again, stopping, as she 
laid on a fresh block, to ask, “ How high is it now?” But I no- 
ticed they seldom made a mistake. One little boy would some- 
times hesitate, then he would count it up by the blocks, “ one inch” 
— “two” “ three’? —* four and a half inches!” but always he 
would get it right. 

I noticed she always addressed them in plain English, never 
using “baby-talk,” I saw, too, she had a very winning way with 
them, speaking kindly and yet firmly. Now the little ones were 
only three, four, and five years old, and yet it was evident they un- 
derstood all she said. 


moved the blocks about the table, as she directed, so as to form 
Symmetrical figures; still she used the same plain English always, 
calling them “the children.” ‘The children will now place four 
blocks with the corners touching.” Immediately it was done. 
“ Now place four blocks on the outside with their ends touch- 
ing the sides of the inside blocks.” Then it would be, “The 
children will place the four outside blocks with their corners touch- 
ing the corners of the inside blocks ina slanting way.” Again 
they would quickly follow her directions, sometimes repeating it 
to themselves in a careful, slow way, as she had given it. And 
how pretty it was to hear the hearty, natural cry of the child as he 
finished a figure that struck his fancy ; “Oh! isn’t that pretty?” 
or, “I’ve got it! see how pretty!” Then they built from their own 
imagination. As each would finish his fancy he would wait, with 
his little hands fulded before him, till she came to ask, “ What is it 
you have built, Johnny?” One had built a windmill, whereupon 
they all rose to their feet, and their little arms fairly flew in imita 
tion of the wheel, as they sang a little rhyme about the “ windmill 
going round.” Another had constructed a well, with a block inside 
which he said was “a cat.” Then he, and all the rest, sang out 
the old rhyme which we all learnt in our babyhood : 
“ Ding dong bell, 
Pussy’s in the well,” etc. 
Another had made “a spider” with “six legs,” and he sang, at 
his teacher’s suggestion, a line or two of “ The Spider and the 
Fly.” Another built a high stairway, which he said he “* went up, 
yesterday, in Dr, Hodge’s church.” He semed to think it a hard 
one for a little boy toclimb, Another made a winding staircase, 
which, to my surprise, he said was a “spiral stairway.” Another 
had framed in a place on the table, which he said was “ a pudd'e,” 
and placed a block inside, which he said was “ Dr. Foster,” and 
then he struck up with ; 
* Dr. Foster went to Gloster, 
In a shower of rain, 
He stepped in a puddle 
Up to his middle, 
And never went there again.” 
Another had built a boat, which his teacher said was a capital boat. 
Here they sang a rhyme about “a ship at sea,” all the time imi- 
tating the motion of the waves with their arms, One little fellow 
built a wall which he said was the frontofahouse. ‘ Where’s the 
rest of it?’ she asked. “Burnt up,” he answered; “all burned 
away.” “Thatis sad. I hope the people got outin time.” “Oh, 
yes !” said the little one. “ How did it happen? Were they care- 
less about the fires? That is often the cause of fires.” “Yes! 
yes!” came from the interested child. Soon another boy built a 
similar wall. ‘ What is it?” came from the teacher. “ Part of a 
house,” said he, but added quickly: “ The rest is not burned up ; 
it is not built yet; they are just building my house.” “ Ah! I’m 
glad to hear that,” she answered. I wondered if the little ones 
had a suspicion they had learned something from these two 
incomplete houses. One little fellow had built “a _ gar- 
den.” ‘“ What is in it?” “ Roses: beautiful roses.” “ Will 
you give me one?” “Oh, yes; here is a rose for my 
teacher,” and I saw her pretend to fasten the imaginary rose 
in her dress, while he looked on much pleased. Then they 
threw all their blocks together, and built, for a few minutes, in 
common, But while all this was going on, I saw two or three rare 
things. One was, she was teaching them continually, exciting and 
helping their imagination, taste, skill, and memory, without their 
being conscious of /earning anything. They thought they were 
playing, while I could see they were laying the foundation of an 
active education of body, mind, and heart. Then she was educat- 
ing their taste for music, for the little ones sang well, and with as 
much enthusiasm, their little rhymes as a Frenchman the Mar- 
seil'es. But I saw another strange sight. Outside, a line of boys 
hung continually over that iron railing, gazing all the morning, 
with absorbing interest and curiosity, at the little fellows within, 
Yet the children inside took no notice of them, or seemed even to 
think of them, so interested. were they in what they were doing. 
Could any of our primary schools have shown the same had those 
boys been staring at them? But the other table. Here sat two 
little boys and a girl, with their baby hands weaving mats with 
strips of bright-colored paper. I overheard the little boy near 
me Say to the little girl, “ your strips are five inches long, mine are 
only four,” yet there were no measured spaces on the strips, nor 
could they have read them if there had been. Think of it! a little 
thing hardly three years old, talking about the length of a strip in 
“inches,” and correctly, too, as I could see, when we women, or 
even grown men, measure things with our hands as “ so ” high, or 
“so” long — nine times out of ten getting it wrong. 

Soldiers, they tell me, must know how to measure distances ac- 
curately. And yet the average soldier, when first put to the test, 
guesses in a wild way that these babes would laugh at. The mats 
these little ones made were simple, and yet quite pretty, and you 
could see they were very proud of them when finished. The kind 
teacher praised each one when they were done, and placed it in a 
conspicuous position on the mantlepiece for all to admire. Then, 
as she gave them fresh materials, she would ask, * What color is 
this?” “Red,” or “blue,” or “ yellow,” as the case might be, 
would come the answer immediately froia the little one. Do you 
see? Those children learned unconsciously in their pretty play, 
color, measurement, and were cultivating that love for the beauti- 


Soon she let them use their own blocks, of which each had a cer-, 
tain number, packed in little boxes in the form of a cube. They 


ful in art that is born in all mankind, that blending and contrasting 
of colors that would prevent any one who has practiced it from 


ever being “ color-blind,” that careful dexterity and accuracy that 
would be of so much use in after years. 

But, 4 began to think, now the little things will get tired sitting 
still so long, and my mind went back to the old public school-room, 
where thirty-five babes were trying to distinguish A from B, and 
for that purpose were confined every day for six hours aday, How 
well I remembered the glad and yet sorry feeling I had when the 
little heads would drop on the desks before them, overcome with 
sleep, while listening to other classes singing out the interesting (?) 
pieces in a first or second reader, or spelling long lines of words, 
which were to all as so much Greek, Perfect quiet must be kept 
in a public school, where the primary room numbers a hundred pu- 
pils, and yet how much against nature. If the ruler caine down 
on a baby hand fur using the muscles that are only developed by 
the using, or for making pictures on slates of crude fancies in the 
mind, what wonder if it stung the teacher’s conscience as hard as 
the child-hand ? 

Here I was called to the vastly different scene before me by the 
teacher telling all to “make ready for gymnastics.” How quickly 
each one gathered his blocks together and enclosed them in his 
cabe-shaped box—a difficult task, L venture, for some of us. The 
little chairs were pushed by each owner under the table, and all were 
ready. Then came up stairs a number of older pupils, who had 
been taking object-lessons, and all joined in a ring. Another 
teacher took her place at the piano, and after chosing a “ master 
of gymnastics” from among their number, who stood in the center 
of the ring, for five or ten minutes they performed gymnastics in 
perfect time to the music, exercising the whole body; and how 
they enjoyed it—the teacher entering into it as heartily as any of 
them. One exercise taught them was to count. As I saw the 
dimpled fingers, so short as to seem just long enough for mischief, 
come down one by one, as they sang: 

“The thumb means one, 
The fore-finger means two, 
The long finger means three, 


The ring finger means four, 
And the little finger means five.” 


I simply wondered to myself and was thankful that Froebel had 
lived. 

One little fellow became a little too boisterous and seemed likely 
to spoil the beauty of the exercise, but the teacher dropped him 
out of the circle—and there he was unhappily on the outside; he 
was put into an adjoining room, not a dark one, and when the ex- 
ercise was over his penitent, ‘ Please excuse me this time, Miss 
?” was very pretty to me, and kindly met by the teacher. 
Another word about this teacher. I noticed in all theirexercises, 
she was everywhere among them, Down on her knees beside one 
as she helped the little fingers to build, and draw out, and helped 
his imagination ; passing her hand over the head of another, as 
she listened to his description, given in the plainest English, with 
perhaps a baby lisp now and then. Always she was talking to 
them, playing with them, never letting their interest flag for a mo- 
ment, and you could see that they loved her; and above all you 
could see she was leading them on step by step. Unconsciously 
they were passing through this pleasant “ kindergarten,” up the 
“royal road” which was to us so rugged, barren, and hard to 
climb, 

Just as I thought, “they'll soon get hungry,” the hands of the 
little clock point to eleven, and the gymnastic ring was severed, 
and still joining hands in a line, they filed round the table, singing, 
‘* Now we to our lunch will go,” etc. While the other teacher 
brought a little pile of plates and tumblers, each child had taken 
from the shelves his baskets of ‘ lunch,” and when I left they were 
enjoying, as in dyspeptic America only children can, a hearty 
lunch, as happy a set of children as could be found in the two 
cities. 

As I went out through the little, dark, entry door, it seemed to 
me like the dark wall of conventionalism and ignorance that must 
be broken down between us and this “ kindergarten”; and as I 
looked up at the handsome homes I passed in the vicinity, and 
then down at the wistful newsboy hanging over that iron railing, I 
wondered how long it would be till we would have a “children’s 
garden” for a// children. Very few of us think it worth while, in 
busy Pittsburg, to make the resolve old Froebel had carved on 
his tomb: “ Let us live for our children.” 


MISS MOREHOUSE’S KINDERGARTEN, 


Mr. Travelli wrote a charming account, in the Pittsburg Leader, 
of the Christmas festival, which we would have printed had we 
not already copied an account of it from another paper. But Mr. 
Steiger, I see, has printed it as the No. 11 of his tracts, And 
to-day Mr, Travelli sends us another Leader with a letter in it of a 
mother’s visit. Nothing is more useful to the cause than such re- 
ports. We wish we had them of all genuine kindergartens, Mr. 
Travelli says: 

“ Though Miss Wilson is not making much money by her kin- 
dergarten, she and Miss Morehouse (the kindergartner) are duing 
such work as neither you, nor the Baroness, Miss Blow, nor Mr, 
Harris, nor Mr, Steiger, nor the immortal Froebel, would be 
ashamed of. Aye, I verily believe that the very Christ himself 
looks down with pleasure at what these girls are doing daily for 
those little children! Gradually it is telling on this community, 
but, as of old, ‘ hearts are slow to belicve.’ The article I send you 


is by Mrs, Co!onel Nevin,” 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 
MAINE. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION.—At a meeting held in Lewis- 
ton, February 4, to take measures for the organization of a teach- 
ers’ association on a professional basis, a committee was appointed 
—styled a Committee on Instruction—representing various s* :tions 
of the State, and all grades of schools from the primary to 
college. This committee met in Augusta, on Friday, February 18, 
and organized in two sections: a section on elementary education, 
comprehending primary and grammar schools, and one on higher 
education, comprehending high schools and colleges. The com- 
mittee propese to hold meetings in various sections of the State, 
at intervals of two or three months, for observation of the work- 
ing of schools, for conference with teachers, and for the mutual 
consideration of topics relating to the interests of education in 
the State. They invite the codperation of all teachers who can 


meet with them, and trust that these meetings may dosomething to 


arouse an interest among teachers, and thus increase the interest 
and profit of the meetings of the general association. 

The first meeting of the committee will be held in Waterville, 
on Friday morning, afternoon, and evening, and Saturday morning, 
May12and13. Thespecial subject for discussion will be “ Instruc- 
tion in the English Language,” with such other subjects as may be 
suggested during the meeting. The committee invite the attendance 
and codperation of all who may find it possible to be present. 

In order to be present all day Friday, teachers coming by rail- 
road from the west must arrive Thursday evening ; those from the 
east can arrive at 10:30 a. m, on Friday. 

Strate CoLiace.—A neat little sheet called Zhe College Review 
made its appearance, for the first time, last week. President Al- 
len has nearly ready for publication a history of the Maine State 
College. The graduating class numbers 33. The whole number 
that has graduated from the college is 37. Preparations will be 
made soon to build a gymnasium on the college grounds. 

Orono.—The State school committee have elected the follow. 
ing teachers for the coming season: Mr. S. H. Powell, principal 
of the high school, Miss Mary Hyde, assistant; Miss Ellen Libby, 
teacher of select school; Miss A. M. Gee, Bangor Road; Miss A. 
A. Colburn, Main street; Misses L. B. Ring and Ella Gulliver, 
Depot street; Mrs. A. E. Colburn and Miss Sarah E. Mayo, Ba- 
sin Mills; Miss Alice Wise, Upper Stillwater Road; Miss C. E. 
Johnstone, College street; Miss E. A. Hamilton, Penobscot street ; 
Miss Lizzie A. Douglass, Bog Road. The most of those ap- 
pointed have taught previously in town with good success. 

FARMINGTON.—For some time past there have been numerous 
complaints uttered in this village about the condition of our pub- 
lic schools, and a meeting of the legal voters of the village dis- 
trict was held Tuesday, April 18, when it was decided to raise 
$5,000 for a new school-house. A committee of three was raised 
to draw up plans and make specifications which should not exceed 
$50.00; also to act as building committee. The meeting then ad- 
journed until Monday, the 8th inst. 

West WATERVILLE.—The schools began Monday, April 24th, 
with the following teachers: D. T. Timberiake, high school; E. 
C. Stevens, grammar; Ida B. Hatch, intermediate; Lizzie N. 
Townsend, upper primary; Lill F. Bates, lower primary. 

— The Normal School closed on Wednesday, the 26th inst., for 
a vacation of one week. There has been a very full school this 
term—-1oo ladies and 40 gentlemen, making a total of 140. 

— Limington has voted to sustain a free high school, and ap- 


propriated $500 for that purpose. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Meeting of Hillsborough County Superintendent 
The annual meeting of the Hillsborough County Association of Present and 
Past Superintendents of Schools will be at the Town Hall in Milford, N.H., 
Wednesday, May 10, 1876, at 10 o'clock a.m. 
SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION. 


x. The Best Method of Preparing School Reports. Opened by Rev. D. E. 
be T: by the Word- Phonic 

2. How aught : ic or Alphabetic Meth- 
od? Opened by E. C. Burbeck, master Mt. Pleasant Gram. School, Nashua. 

3- The Duties of Parents toSchools. Opened by F. A. Cutter, Esq., Pelham. 


AFTERNOON. 
" , Address by Joseph G. Edgerly, Esq., Supt. of Schools, Fitchburg, Mass. ; 


2. The Metric System. Opened by J. G. Dearborn, Esq., Supt. of Schools, 


Witton.—The annual report of the school committee contains 
a history of its schools, prepared at the request of the State super- 
intendent. From this we learn that for more than twenty years 
before the State made any provision for the supervision of schools, 
this town annually chose some of its best qualified citizens “a 
committee to inspect the schools.” We make the following ex- 
tract, thinking it may interest our readers: 

“ Among those who at various times taught in the district 
schools of the town and afterwards became widely known as pub- 
lic men, were Prof. John Abbott, of Bowdoin College; Benjamin 
Abbott, LL.D., for many years principal of Phillips Academy, at 
Exeter; Rev. Samuel Barrett, D.D., of Boston; Rev. S. R. Hall, 
first principal of the Teachers’ Seminary, at Andover, Mass; and 
Rev. Warren Burton, author of ‘The District School as It Was,’ 
and in his later years eminent for his labors in the cause of home 
education. Of these, Mr. Barrett and Mr. Burton received the 
rudiments of their education in the schools of Wilton In 1803, 
Rev. Thomas Bedee was installed as minister of the town, and re- 
mained in that capacity till 1829.” 


MANCHESTER. — The annual examination of the State Reform 
School, Manchester, took place April 26. A very large number 
of visitors, from different parts of the State, were present. The 
exercises in writing, arithmetic, geography, history, reading, decla- 
mations, dialogues, and songs, were of an interesting character. 
Hon. Daniel Clark awarded the prizes. One was given to a boy 
for bemg a good teamster; to another, for being the champion 
chair-maker; to another, for perfection of conduct in every de- 
partment of the school. A girl received a prize for being a good 
cook; another, for being a good seamstress. Three boys received 
a full discharge. At present there are in the school 101 boys and 
15 girls. Mr. John C, Ray is superintendent, and report says he 
is doing well for the institution. 

— The Union School,;Tilton, opened April 24. The grammar 
department is in charge of a new teacher, Miss M. McDaniels. 
Miss Chase, who seems to have given universal satisfaction during 
several years of service, is retained in the primary department. 

— The spring term of the New London Institute opened March 
29th, with about the average number of students. Military drill 
has been resumed, the company organizing as volunteers. 

— Hon. J. W. Simonds has issued educational circular No. 15, 
containing valuable and practical directions and advice to the 
school officers and teachers of the State. We shall have occasion 
to give a portion of its contents. 

— The fight in one of the school districts of South Newmarket, 
over the question of locating its new school-house, which lasted 
two years, causing a great deal of bitterness, and damaging the 
reputation for veracity of many, is now ended by the intervention 
of the board of selectmen, and the erection of a neat and commo- 
dious building on the old site. 

— Miss Buckminster, a graduate of the Normal School, is 
teaching her first school in Keene. 

— Professor Meservey has retired from his position as principal 
of the New Hampton Literary Institution, and Professor Rand 
has been promoted to fill the vacancy. 

— There are 418 scholars attending the eight schools in Roches- 
ter village, a larger number than at any previous term. 


VERMONT. 


— Almost the only school items to be found in the Vermont 
newspapers, this last week, have been references to examinations 
of teachers by town superintendents. As we read announcement 
after announcement, that Mr. A. or Mr. B. would, on such a day, 
at such a place, examine candidates for teachers’ positions, the 
question “ Has Vermont really, in each town, one or more men 
qualified to examine teachers?” forced itself upon us again and 
again. We deem it highly probable that she has not. We even 
consider it quite doubtful whether any State in the world has. 
How, then, are examinations conducted, when the superintend- 
ent, with the best of intentions, lacks the needed knowledge and 
skill? How can we be sure that he is always strictly impartial, if 
he possesses the requisite knowledge? How certain are we 
that he does not, at times, lack both impartiality and capacity ? 
We know, of course, that bribery is out of the question, if for no 
other reason, for the all-sufficient one that teachers’ salaries are 
too low to make it profitable; but the ties of neighborhood are 
close and strong, and it needs a good deal of backbone to say no, 
when to say it will probably offend some neighbor, and perhaps 
make of him a life-long enemy. 

Concerning the capacity of superintendents for their work, we 
may be told that the work is an easy one. In most of our coun- 
ties, teachers are asked to answer a set of questions agreed upon 
by the superintendents in convention, and the marks they take on 
their answers, settles the question of success or failure. We will 
concede what we might, if we chose, reasonably consider quite 
doubtful, that the meeting of superintendents is always competent 
to devise a suitable set of questions, and that every superintend- 
ent is competent to judge correctly of the accuracy of the answers 
to these questions. But whothinks that a dozen, or a dozen dozen, 
answers to elementary questions in geography, Arithmetic, Eng- 
lish grammar, and United States history, a sufficient criticism of a 
person’s fitness to teach acommon school? The oral questions 
supplementing the written, will, if skillfully put, often reveal both 
weak points and strong points in the candidate’s outfit, of more 
importance than the ready knowledge—too often gained by special 
cramming—of a few facts, names, and definitions. 

It seems clear to us that the “town system” of examinations is 
an absurd one, and that it is responsible for much of the poor 
work that is done in our county schools. As long as we have not 
a sufficient number of normal-school graduates to provide our 
schools with teachers, it is greatly to be desired that something 
more should be required of the candidate than a certificate from a 
town superintendent. Certainly a county board of examiners 
would give us more thorough work than does our present system, 
and we can see no serious obstacle in the way of the change. At 
some future time we may continue the discussion of this question. 


— The building committee of the proposed new Vermont Acad- 
emy staked out the grounds at Saxtons River village on Tuesday, 
25th ult., for one of the six buildings of the institution, and found- 
ations will be put in and work will be rapidly pushed on the build- 
ing, So that it may be ready for occupancy by the fall term. The 
building will be of brick, and the second one will be erected next 


year, when more funds are raised. About $25,000 are secured for 


the first building, besides the $100,000 fund, the interest of which 
is to be used as salary for teachers. 

— W. W. Culver, of Royalton, recently gave a lecture at the 
Academy Hall of that town, on “ Drawing in Schools.” He 
claimed that “the branch of study which yields the best results, 
and which is of the greatest importance to our young men, is 
drawing.” He asked for it a place in every school, even if, to 
make room for it, it is necessary to curtail the amount of time de- 
voted to other studies. Whilst we are not prepared to say with 
Mr. C. that drawing is “the most important branch of study,” we 
agree with him on its great usefulness, and we join with him in 
calling upon all persons interested in schools to help secure for it 
proper recognition. 

— “The school district in South Wheelock is in trouble. The 
teacher’s board was bid off, at the annual meeting, for $1.60 a 
week. This was unsatisfactory, because some thought it could be 
had cheaper. Deacon Bean also bid off the job to collect the 
taxes at $7.50. Some thought that was too high.” . . . From 
the above we conclude that either labor is very cheap in South 
Wheelock, or taxes are very few. We conclude, also, that we are, 
on the whole, glad we do not teach there. 

— Mr. J. E. Miller, principal of the Union School, Burlington, 
gave an address upon “ Learning to Wait,” at the Sunday-school 
services in the vestry of the church of the Messiah, last Sunday 
evening. 

— Miss Nellie Clisby and Miss Clara Renfrew, ladies from Lit- 
tleton, N. H., have been engaged as teachers for the spring term, 
at Barnet. School begins a week from next Monday. 

— Mrs. Marietta Hurd is to teach the summer term of school 
in Danville. She has had considerable experience in teaching, 
and we presume will give good satisfaction. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Franklin and Hampshire County Teachers’ Association. 


The fourth annual convention of the Teachers’ Association of Franklin and 
Hampshire Counties will be held at Northampton, Mass., Friday and Saturday, 
May 12 and 13, 1876. Return tickets over the Connecticut River railroad will be 
given to those who ask the conductors for them while ex route te the Association. 
Free entertainment will be turnished for ladies. ‘l'rains going north, leave North- 
ampton at 8:46 A.M. ; 3:08, 7:35, and ‘Trains going south, leave North- 
ampton at §:53, 6:00, 8:00, and 10:39 A.M. ; 1:30, §-19, and 6:50 P.M. 

FRIDAY. 


10:00 A.M.—Opening exercises. 
10:15—Essay,—French; by W. G. Mitchell, Northampton. 
10:35——Discussion,—Our Duties to our >cholars; by UC. H. K. Sanderson, Am- 
_ herst; W. B. Harding, Hatfield. 
11:25—Discussion,—Successtul Discipline; by Rev. C. S. Brooks, So. Deerfield; 
C, W. Fearing, Sheiburne Falls, 
2:00 P.M.—Discussion,—T'he Importance of Definiteness and Completeness in 
, Teaching; by W. W. Mitchell, Hadley; E. J. Ruddock, Greenfield. 

2:45—Discussion of Vexed Questions proposed by ‘Teachers. 

3'30—Class Exercises in Music; by Heury Jones, Northampton. 
4:00—Address,— Purpose of Public Schools; by H. L. Edwards, Northampton. 
7:30—Address by Rev. Washington Gladden, Springfield. 

%:30—Remarks by Hon. Joseph White, Secretary of the Board of Educatiou. 

SATURDAY. 

g:o0 A.M.—Opening Exercises. 

9: 1§—Essay,—Practical Education; by W. G. Reed, Orange. 
9'40—Discussion,— Method of ‘leaching Arithmetic in Boston Schools; by John 

Jameson, Esq., Amherst. 
10:20—Class- Exercise in Music, by Henry Jones, Northampton. 
11:00—Discussion,— Use of Elementary Principles; by Prot, G. H. White, Am- 
herst; F. E. Stratton, New Salem. 
11:50—Election of Officers. 


1:45—Discussion,—Color in Primary Schools; by J. H. Haldeman, Westfield. 
2:30— Discussion,— Should the Natural sciences be Taught in Common 
Schools; D. D. Gorham, Northampton; G. A. Walton, Westfield. 

Report of Committees. 

Our State has lost a most excellent teacher and woman in the 
death of C. Dora Nickerson, of Harwick, on April 24. She 
taught, for many years, the principal grammar school in Harwick, 
served a term on the school committee, and was extensively 
known for her contributions to several periodicals. Many of our 
readers have doubtless read her pithy domestic and temperance 
articles in the Household. She was equally respected for her pri- 
vate worth and goodness. 

NEWTON. — The Newton school committee has approved the 
monthly bills, amounting to $7,778. The superintendent was au- 
thorized to strike the fire-alarm telegraph at 8:30 a. m., for the 
omission of s¢hools in case of stormy weather. The district com- 
mittee was authorized to employ a temporary teacher for the Un- 
derwood School during the remainder of the present term. A. B. 
Cobb and H. F. Allen were appointed to obtain the names of all 
children in the city between the ages of eight and fifteen, in ac- 
cordance with the revised statutes. 

Hype PARK.—7¢achers’ Salaries.—The school committee has 
reduced teachers’ salaries as follows: Principal of the high school, 
$1,500, a decrease of $100; first assistant, $600, a reduction of 
$75; second assistant, $500, a reduction of $175; masters of 
grammar school, $1,000 the first year, $1,100 the second, and 
$1,200 the third year; lady teachers in grammar sehools, 
$400 the first year, $425 the second, and $450 the third, a 
general reduction, in some cases, of $170. The services of H. J. 
Whittemore, music teacher, were discontinued. W. H. Knight 
was unanimously confirmed principal of the high school. . . . 
The report of the librarian of the public library, recently resigned, 
shows that the number of books drawn from the library during the 
year was 26,464. 

STOCKBRIDGE.—The town appropriated for schools for the pres- 
ent year $4,500. . . . Miss Ellen Dibble, of Westfield, has 
charge of the grammar school in the village, and “Miss Minnie 
Pepoon, of the last class, Westfield Normal School, has charge 
of the school in Glendale district. . . . A class of seven will 


graduate in June from the high school called Williams Academy. 
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This is the fourth graduating class since the school was estab- 
lished. During the yast year this school has enjoyed an excellent 
course of lectures on science and history. The lectures were 
given by Mr. Horace F. Canfield, a member of the school com- 
mittee. Mr. Canfield presents the science of geology, and the 
primitive history of man, in the most interesting and instructive 
manner. He is one of the few teachers who has the power to in- 
terest his audience and impress the right thoughts upon them. 
He proposes to continue his effort with a course on the history of 
Greece. These lectures are eminently suited to the wants of 
schools and colleges ; would that their influence might be more 
widely felt. 

— Ralph Waldo Emerson, before delivering his recent lecture 
on “ Perpetual Forces” at Concord, posted at the entrance of the 
hall a placard: “ Tickets for sale for this lecture on condition that 
no report is taken of it. Reporters please take notice.” 

— Mr. Whittier proposes to reside, for a part of the year, in the 
town of Peabody. 

— There is a movement, at Boston, to abolish the preparatory 
classes in the Latin School, and place it and the English High 
School under one head. 

— Col. Mason W. Tyler, of New York, will deliver the oration 
at the next annual meeting of the graduates of Williston Seminary, 
Easthampton. 

— Rev. James M. Whiton, the new principal of Williston Sem- 
inary, took part in the first university race in this country asa 
member of the Yale crew. 

— W. F. Pratt, of Northampton, is making the plans for the 
new grammar-school house, which the Enfield committee have de- 
cided to build at the upper village. 

— The young ladies of Wellesley College are organized into a 
fire brigade, and are regularly drilled in their duties. 

— The last annual report of the Hudson School committee is 
at hand. It speaks in the highest terms of the popular principal 
of the high school, Mr. F. S. Bedee. 

— Twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Norfolk county teach- 
ers’ association will be held in Walpole, Friday and Saturday, May 
12th and 13th. 

— Some of the Brockton schools are overcrowded. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


TuE schools of the State are pretty generally, at this time, 
taking the spring vacation, having from one to three weeks. We 
notice in the reports of the attendance of the different schools 
quite a difference in the percentage, ranging from 80 to 95. Gen- 
erally, however, the average is high, particularly in those towns 
which publish a “roll of honor,” which includes the names of 
those pupils who have been neither absent nor late* during “the 
term. The city dailies, as well as the local weeklies, willingly 
print these names in their columns, and this, with the praise given, 
and other means of stimulation, secures a large number who are 
constant in their attendance. There is, however, an evil about it 
which is not a light one. The hard-working, conscientious schol- 
ars, who really ought to have no outside stimulant applied for at- 
tending school, are the ones mostly affected, and often wi// go to 
school in extremely bad weather, or when really too ill to attend at 
all, thus often endangering health, and even life. This is espe- 
cially true of girls, they often coming to school through snow and 
rain, for long distances, while great healthy boys, with their thick 
boots and heavy clothing, will stay at home. Teachers, as well as 
parents, should manage this matter with discretion and good judg: 
ment. We observe that many of the country schools are furnishing 
themselves with school apparatus, musical instruments, and books 
of reference, by the money derived from literary and musical en- 
tertainments given by the pupils of the schools, having, some- 
times, outside assistance from friends. This, we think, is highly 
commendable, creating a lively interest among the pupils in school 
work, and obtaining useful and, in these days, almost indispensa- 
ble material for the school room, which, often, could be procured 
in no other way. 


PROVIDENCE. — The schools of the city closed on the 28th of 
April, for a vacation of one week. Many teachers report them- 
selves as being uncommonly tired with the term’s work. The 
preparation of the “‘ Centennial” papers and maps has been an 
extra work upon both teachers and pupils. . . The school 
committee held a meeting on Friday evening, April 25, and trans- 
acted considerable business. We make the following extracts of 
the quarterly report of Superintendent Rev. Daniel Leach: 


Gentlemen,—The past term has been a very successful one for our schools. A 
very large amount of work has been performed both by teachers and pupils. All 
the schools have been thoroughly examined, the high and grammar schools with 
written questions. The results have been in the highest degree satisfactory. 
‘They have never been equaled in any preceding term. This must be apparent 
to all who have interest enough to examine carefully the work that has been 

The average of correct answers, in most of the grades of the grammar 
schools, is over 90 per cent. The average per cent in some classes has been 
over 96 in all their studies. The examination in geography and spelling has 
been particularly excellent. Nearly eight hundred pupils spelled the fifty words 
pronounced to them without mistake. .... The whole number of pupils registered 
the past term is 11,337. Of this number 418 entered the high schoo!, 3,486 en- 
tered eleven grammar schools, 2,745 entered thirty-one intermediate, and 4,728 
thirty-six primary schools. 

High School.—The committee on the high school submitted a report otling 
attention to the necessity of providing additional accommodations for the hi 

| in the coming year, the entering class being estimated at 175, and the 
number of the graduating class being less than 60, or a net gain of not less than 
100. ~The c.mmittee propose to give up the high school building altogether to 
the girls, and to transter the boys to the school building on Fountain street, as a 
temporary expedier.t to bridge over the time until a new high school building 
shall be erected, though they believe’ it would be detrimental to the highest 
¢fliciency and progress of the school. The committee recommend the appoint- 


— r the boys’ rtment and one for the girls’ — on the grou the 
teachers in the wh — far too severely taxed. 


NEWBURYPORT.—A meeting of the Newburyport Teachers’ As- 
sociation was held on the 29th inst., at the residence of Miss M. J. 
Bradley, assistant in the Kelley School. The exercises opened 
with the reading of a biographical sketch of the veteran old 
teacher, Michael Walsh. The article was written by Mr. O. B 
Merrill, and read by Miss P. H. Plummer, and was exceedingly 
racy and graphic in style, giving a striking picture of the schools 
of Newburyport at the beginning of the present century. A well- 
preserved copy of Master Walsh’s arithmetic was handed round 
for inspection. After the reading of a ballad, by Miss Lucy Lowe, 
a paper on Drawing in the Newburyport schools was read by Miss 
E. W. Peabody. After alluding to the strictures passed upon our 
drawings exhibited at Boston, the writer made some very valuable 
practical suggestions, mentioning, also, the fact that public opinion 
in the city is strongly against drawing, and that the school 
committee signally fail in seconding the teachers’ efforts. The 
teachers have done their part faithfully, but cannot be expected to 
work with the same spirit that they would if they received ample 
support. Some remarks were read by Mr. Thompson, of the high 
school, on salaries, and it was voted that the publisher of the 
Herald be requested to print them. After singing, the meeting 
adjourned for two weeks. 

Newport.—Rev. M. Van Horn, the popular and talented pastor 
of the Union church (colored) of Newport, was re-elected to the 
school board last week. Two ladies were also elected to the 
board. Newport cannot be styled old fogy in its sentiments as to 
the composition of the school government. . Newport is 
to have a new $20,000 schoolhouse. 

— Judge Stiness, of the supreme court, will deliver the oration 
at the laying of the corner-stone of the new court house at Provi- 
dence, May 15. 

— George W. Wightman, superintendent of State charities, has 
resigned. 


‘ 


CONNECTICUT. 


RETROSPECTIVE.—In the notices of the high-school anniversa- 
ries at New Haven and Hartford, contained in the last number of 
the JOURNAL, some may have imagined that there was a compari- 
son between the musical part of the two entertainments, to the 
disparagement of the first-mentioned school. Nothing of that 
kind was intended. But without making any comparison, it may 
be said with entire truth, that Professor Jepson, teacher of music 
in the public schools of New Haven, has few superiors in his 
special department, and the work he accomplished in that depart- 
ment will compare favorably with similar work done elsewhere. 
The singing at the New Haven anniversary was one of the most 
attractive parts of the entertainment. 

WESTVILLE. -- The schools in Westville closed their winter 
term on Friday, April 28, for a vacation of one week. Class ex- 
aminations, conducted mainly in writing, have given general satis- 
faction, and the interest manifested by teachers and scholars is 
extremely favorable. The term work has been somewhat retarded 
on account of the measles, so prevalent in this section during the 
winter, yet the following scholars have not been absent a single 
session: Misses Ada Palmerton, Mary Petrie, and Masters Willie 
Cummins, Howard Goodwin, Willie Petrie, and Lewis Williams. 
Through the exertion of the principal and the action of the board, 
measures have been taken to retain the advanced class, which is 
already in high-school studies, a longer period than usual, thereby 
enabling them to enter the New-Haven High School one or two 
years in advance. Another room will be opened next term to ac- 
commodate the increase. The summer term of eight weeks com- 
menced May 8. Mr. H. M. Adams has the principalship of this 
school. 

STAFFORD SPRINGS. — Reading vs. Rum.—The library associa- 
tion of this place was opened recently to the public, with over 
700 volumes. The movement to start such an institution originat- 
ed with those who are engaged in the effort to suppress rum 
saloons and intoxication, because convinced that the effort to de- 
stroy evil must go hand in hand with an effort to build up good ; 
that an empty house cannot be kept clean. When the devil has 
been cast out of a man (or a community) he must be filled with a 
good spirit, or Satan will return in seven-fold greater strength. 
Considering the times, and the circumstances of the village, this 
effort has been successful beyond what could have been antici- 
pated, and has been due to the persistent, untiring energy of a few 
men and ladies. * 

— The trustees of the orphan asylum at Hartford have decided 
to erect a new building, better adapted to the needs and comfort 
of the inmates of the institution. It will cost over $50,000. 


— Forty-two more Japanese youth have arrived in this country 
to attend school at Philadelphia. 

— The Brooklyn board of education intend to memorialize the 
législature to amend the school Jaw so as to exclude from the pub- 
lic schools all children under six years of age. It is considering 
the question of discontinuing drawing in the primary schools. 

— At a town meeting in Foxboro, Mass., an old farmer spoke 
strongly against making a large appropriation for the schvols, say- 
ing that education did not make a person honest, but rather tended 
to dishonesty, citing Winslow, Babcock, Belknap, Orvil Grant, 
and General Schenck, as illustrations of the evil effects of a liberal 


education, . 


COLLEGES. 
YALE.—The following speakers have been chosen from the 
senior class for commencement: Bradbury Bedell, of Athens, 
N. Y.; subject, “ Thackeray.” E. S. Bottom, Norwich, Conn., 
“ Puritans and Huguenots. G. E. Bushnell, Beloit, Wis., “Von 
Stein.” Michael Furst, Brooklyn, N. Y., “ Modern Jews.” A. T. 
Hadley, New Haven, “ An Aspect of American History.” Elmer 
P. Howe, Worcester, Mass., “ Great Cities.” W. W. Hyde, 
Hartford, Conn,, “The Law as a Profession.” C. E. Lyman, 
New Haven, “ Arabic Learning.” M. H. Phelps, Elmwood, IIl., 
“Revolutionary Eloquence of Mirabeau.” G. W. Rollins, Hyde 
Park, Mass., “Classical Study.” P. G. Russell, New Haven, 
“The Government and the Poor.” E. D. Worcester, Albany, 
N. Y., “Dante.” . . . Professor Wheeler, of Yale, has been 
chosen as umpire in the coming regatta at Springfield. . . . 
Charles Fowler, of the sophomore class, during the vacation, 
died in Florida, whither he had gone in the hopes of restoring his 
health. . » Agraduate scholarship has been established by 
a memorial of Mrs. Aurelia D. Hooker, of New Haven. It will 
be given to the member of the Theological School of the best 
scholarship. The annual income will be $700, and the receiver 
will be required to pursue a course of theological study under the 
direction of the faculty. . . The Psi Upsilon Fraternity 
convention will be held in Utica, N. Y., on the 3d and 4th of May. 


AMHERST.—The prizes offered by Hon. Alpheus Hardy, of 
Boston, to those two members of the senior class who should pre- 
sent the best extempore debate on a question chosen by the pro- 
fessor of Khetoric, were competed for on Wednesday. At quar- 
ter before two, the speakers, eight in number, took their seats 
upon the platform, and the question, “Resolved, That lying for the 
protection of a trust is justifiable,” was proposed. Mr. Cloak in- 
troduced the debate, and was followed by Messrs. Hunter, Kal- 
lard, Gild, Beardslee, Powell, Smith, and Patten. Each speaker 
debated twice, and all showed good command of language and of 
themselves. The first prize of $50 was awarded to G. Q. Smith, 
the second to G. W. Cloak. * 


DARTMOUTH.—At a meeting of the Dartmouth Athletic Asso- 
ciation, held the 26th ult., it was voted to hold field meetings 
for the exhibition of athletic sports similar to those of last fall. 
An executive committee has been appointed to fix the date and to 
make all other necessary arrangements. A base-ball tournament 
is contemplated in connection with the sports. . . . The mus- 
kets and other military equipments furnished by the State of New 
Hampshire for drill by the students, and used to some extent, 
have been returned to Concord, at the request of the State officials, 
as there is no further need of them at Hanover. . . . The 


of gross impropriety, and have been restored to their class. . . . 
The faculty has decided not to admit to the entrance examinations 
students from fitting-schools who have not regularly graduated. 
The first three months of the freshman year are hereafter to be 
regarded as probationary. 

Turrs.—The public anniversary exercises of the Zetagathean 
Society (connected with the Divinity School), will be held on 
Tuesday, June Ist. The exercises will consist of an address by 
W. H. Ryder, D.D., of Chicago, and a poem by J. T. Trow- 
bridge, Esq., of Boston. . Rev. L. R. Paige, D.D., of Cam- 
bridge, secretary of board of trustees for fourteen years, has re- 
signed on account of the infirmities of age and ill-health. . 

Rev. H. G. Spaulding has completed his course of lectures on 
Ancient Rome. 

— The first annual dinner and reunion of the New-England 
Graduate Association of Alpha Delta Phi, was held Friday even- 
ing at the Hotel Brunswick. Speeches were made by several prom- 
inent gentlemen, and the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Rev. E. E. Hale; vice-presidents, James W. Preston of Am- 
herst, Hon. H. B. Staples of Brown, Rev. J. O. Means of Bow- 
doin, Rev. W. B. Wright of Dattmouth, Hon. W. T. Davis of 
Harvard, Rev. D. H. Ela of Wesleyan, Walter b. Brooks of Wil- 
liams, and C. A. Nichols of Yale; executive committee, J. Harris 
Reed, C. E. Grinnell, and A. D. Bosson; secretary, Dr. J. L. 
Hale; treasurer, George T. Williams. 

— The annua! reunion of-the alumni of Colby University was 
held at the Revere House, Boston, Friday evening. Mr. H. W. 
Paine presided, and speeches were made by Dr. J. T. Champlin, 
ex-president; President Robbins, Dr. Magoun of Philadelphia 
and others. 

— Mr. Chandler has resigned his position as instructor in Bow- 
doin College, and has taken up his residence in Franklin, N. H., 
where he will take charge of the high school. 

— General Garfield has been invited to address the Willians 

College literary societies at the next commencement. 
— Professor Ira Remsen, of Williams College, has accepted the 
position of professsor of Chemistry in the new Johns Hopkins 
University, at Baltimore, with a salary of $5,000, and wil enter 
upon his duties there in the fall. 


— The National Sunday-School Teacher tells the good story of 
a scholar who, when asked, in the lesson of “ David sparing Saul,” 
why David compared himself to “a flea,” replied that he guessed 
“it was because Saul couldn’t catch him.” 


— The Buffalo school board has adopted a rule which excludes 
all married women from being employed as teachers, 


suspended Dartmouth seniors have acknowledged they were guilty 
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Educational Letter from Germany.— No. IV. 


A JUBILAUM. 

Teachers, and especially professors, are not paid so well in 
Germany as in America. For instance, my friend, the venerable 
philologist in whose family I reside, who has spent the greater part 
of a life of more than seventy years in amassing the knowledge of 
all the languages you can name, and has actually been chosen, in 
preference to any English scholar, to write the new English diction- 
ary with which the many-sided Dr. Wm. Smith is going to furnish 
us,—receives only about one dollar for each of his lectures in the 
Institute of Modern Philology! 

But if professors do not receive very great pecuniary rewards, 
they have a great deal here to make up for this. The pupils of an 
American professor are not generally in the habit of noting down, 
with careful accuracy, the year and day of his birth, his graduation, 
his entrance on his professorship, and other epochs of his life, in 
order to surprise him with wreaths, flowers, and addresses, when 
the anniversary of these days returns. And if they show their affec- 
tion in this poetical manner on ordinary anniversaries, what will 
they not do when a jubilaum occurs,—and not a smaller jubilaum, 
a silver one, after only a quarter of a century,—but a great jubi- 
laum—a golden one, at the close of fifty years ? 

The students and friends of the venerable and learned Dr. Dove, 
here, have been looking forward with eager anticipation, for some 
time, to this great event in his life. Dr. Dove will be well known 
to American readers who keep up with the progress of the phys- 
ical sciences in Europe, as one of the celebrated professors of this 
department in the Berlin University. Fifty years ago he received 
his doctor’s degree, as the Germans say; “ graduated,” as their 
American cousins express it. There is considerable difference be- 
tween the events themselves, as well as between their names. 


The whole body of Berlin students resolved to do him honor by 
presenting an address and other ceremonials, ending with a “ Bier- 
Commers” in the evening. The “ Union of the Learned Societies 
of the Berlin University ” resolved, also, to do him special honor. 
So, on the day on which He was to deliver the last lecture of this 
semester’s course, the good old professor found the hall wreathed 
with green ; his seat and desk draped with crimson velvet ; a laurel 
wreath lying upon the drapery, and around large, tropical, growing 
plants so arranged as to form a kind of bower, which united over- 
head, and bore up a light crown of green. All the professors had 
been invited, and had been placed on the front benches. 

The president of the “ Union of the Societies” met Dr. Dove, 
and conducted him to his wreathed home, and then, in glowing and 
earnest language, expressed to him the feelings that filled the souls 
of his pupils on this day. At the close, he handed to the professor 
the address of congratulation, gotten up, I suppose, in the elegant 
style in which Germans get up such things, with margin illumina- 
tions, and on the finest paper or white satin. The professor—the 

Jubilar, as the Germans call the hero of a jubilaum—thanked his 
friends, in his simple, modest manner, and was evidently deeply 
affected. He said he was only sorry that he could not now work 
for them as efficiently as he still wished, and had formerly been 
able to do. His students all thought that his regular lecture, which 
followed this ceremony, gave most satisfactory evidence that the 
venerable professor was too diflident of his own powers. In the 
evening there was a “ Bier-Commers.” ‘The address which had 
beeu handed to the professor was read aloud, and a hearty sa/a- 
mander rubbed in his honor. 

Now, isn’t it worth while to work steadily and patiently for fifty 
years on a small salary, to receive at the end such tokens of grati- 
tude and esteem? “A good name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches ; and loving favor, than much gold” I believe I have not 
quoted that quite correctly, but have no English Bible at hand, 

One thing | Isked very much in this celebration, and think worthy 
of imitation in America: the circumstance that the address, instead 
of being repeated to the juéilar from beginning to end, was given 
to him in writing, with a few words of congratulation and affection. 
If Lever have a silver or gulden jubilaum, | hope my admiring 
friends will do the same, 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE ORTHOGRAPIIICAL CONVENTION, 


which met here in January, when I had the pleasure of forming the 
acquaintance of Dr. Bentsch, one of its invited workers, have now 
been presented by our renowned Minister of Education, Dr. Falk, 
to the Bundesrath,—that is, the Common Ccuncil of the Deputies 
of the States of the Empire. But it seems the whole thing is to 
end in smoke, after all. For Dr. Falk says that he 4ad intended to 
propose to the council a plan of a common orthography for all the 
States of the German Empire, founded on the recommendations of 
this convention, He has, however, decided that it is not now ex- 
pedient to do this and is convinced that if the orthography recom- 
mended by the convention could be introduced, a great many dif- 
ficulties in the way of spelling correctly would be removed. Lutit 
would scarcely be desirable, he thinks, to introduce into schools an 
orthography which should be used there only, and opposed and not 
followed in writing and printing outside of them. “ The extent of 
the reform which can be proposed in the schools is therefore limited to 
such changes as will be certain of approval and acceptance outside of 
the school.” So says our minister ; and he is no doubt right. He 
says, further, that the important matter now is to find out what is 
the general feeling and full opinion in the nation at large; whether 
old habit, or the hope of greater convenience, will have more 


weight with those who are leaders of opinion on such matters, In 
order that the subject may be fully discussed in all periodicals, and 
different opinions on it expressed and explained, he has had the re- 
port distributed as widely as possible to all booksellers; also a 
short appendix, in which Professor von Raumer explains the his- 
torical and orthographical reasons which induced differences of 
opinion in the conference on some weighty points. Let us hope 
that the minister will find his plan very kindly received by the cul- 
tured classes, and approvingly criticized ; so that the work of this 
conference may at least have laid the foundation for some future 
change. We need such a reform for the English language a thou- 
sand times more than the Germans do for theirs ; but I fear we 
shall never get it. ° 


LUTHER'S YOUTHFUL EXPERIENCES, 


in singing from door to door for a few pennies to help out his 
scanty support, are not altogether unknown to the German youth 
of the present day. 1 was very much surprised to see lately that 
the Minister of Education had issued a special order, declaring 
that, so far as possible, efforts must be made to stop the old prac- 
tice of teachers and pupils going together on singing and begging 
expeditions around the village. He said the practice was hurtful 
both to the children and teachers. 

I asked for an explanation of this order, which seemed to me in- 
explicable, in the nineteenth century and in Germany. I was told 
that it was still common in the provinces fur the village teacher, 
with the children, to go on special occasions, when there is a chris- 
tening, wedding, betrothal, or birthday festival, to the house of the 
feasters, and sing before the door, in honor of the occasion, Then, 
of course, a present is sent out to the serenaders. I suppose the 
same thing is done in the various church festivals which are ob- 
served in the country with much rejoicing and many old cere- 
monies. They sometimes make these rounds wholly with a view 
to collect for the benefit of the church, The doing of ¢47s cannot 
be forbidden ; but still it is desired that even this may he checked 
as much as possible, since it has no very good influence on the 
training of the children ; also it is feared that in cases where the 
teacher is also parish clerk, a very common union of duties here, he 
may neglect school duties in his zeal for his higher office. 

What an odd notion to think of an American public school 
teacher sallying forth, with all his troop of youngsters at his heels, 
to sing before the doors of their fellow-townsmen for coppers! 1 
like old customs, and this one certainly must be picturesque and 
suggestive of historical memories ; still, I do not care to see it in- 
troduced into the United States. J. 8. T. 


Foreign Notes. 


FRANCE.—The last annual volume of the statistics of France, 
published by the Minister of Commerce, mentions that 352,754 
marriages were solemaized in 1872, and that outof that number 
there were 79,860 men, aad 122,579 women, in all 202,439 who 
could neither read nor write. Evidently there is room for the 
schoolmaster there. . . . Mr. Waddington, the new Miuister 
of Instruction, to whom allusion has already been made in these 
columns, while lately receiving different members of the educational 
bodies under his control, declared that the legislature was favor- 
ably disposed toward education, and promised his assistance to 
ward the necessary ameliorations. He declared his conviction that 
education should be free, but that the State should preserve the 
right to exercise a control therein, while at the same time abstain- 
ing from any interference with the conscience of individuals, . . 
An effort is to be made to instruct the Arab population of the 
French colony in Algeria, by the publication at Paris of an Arabic 
juurnal, the first number of which has just made its appearance, It 
is under the editorial direction of M, Florian Pharaon, . . . . 
A Frenchman claims to have discovered a method by which the 
natural color of growing wvod may be modified by introducing into 
the rising sap a coloring agent that permeates the sap cells. The 
color of flowers, it is known, can be altered by the absorption 
of colored pigments, and there seems some similarity be 
tween the two plans. . . . The great medal of the Geograph 
ical Society of Paris has been awarded to Dr, Natchigal, the Ger- 
man North African explorer ; and steps will be taken by the same 
learned body to do proper honor to Lieut. Cameron, whose return 
to England has just taken place. . . The Officiel Fournal 
publishes a decree to the effect that an exhibition of agricultural 
and industrial products, open to all nations, will be opened at 
Paris on the 1st of May, 1878, and continue until the 31st of Oc- 
tober ofthe same year. . . . In the Journal des Justituteurs 
there is a decree from the governor-general of the French Col- 
ony of Algeria, with reference to primary instruction in that 
colony. The first article establishes that primary instruction is to 
be gratuitous in the French-Arab schools of the territory under his 
command; the instruction is to comprise the elements of the 
French language, reading and writing in French, the elements of 
arithmetic and the legal system of weights and measures, the read- 
ing and writing of Arabic. The instructors of each school are t& 
consist at least of a French director and a Mussulman assistant. 
The salaries seem to be about on the same scale as those paid to 
similiar teachers in France. 

ItaLty.—// Musco d'/struzione, of Rome, publishes an extract 
from a letter of Gen. John Eaton, of Washington, in which he ex- 


presses the lively interest he feels in the great and fine work com- 


menced in Italy, and hopes no political event may happen to im- 
pede or retard the intellectual progress of the nation. He feels an 
especial interest in the M/useo d’Jstruszione, lately founded, as it re- 
sembles in many respects that of our own Bureau of Education, in 
striving to difluse a more general knowledge of everything relating 
to national and foreign education, The same journal mentions 
that their museum has beeu enriched by a collection of plans from 
Paris, for the study of geometrical designs and architectural art, 
and by a series of atlases, progressive courses, and tables for the 
teaching of ornamental linear drawing ; while they have received 
from St. Petersburg the geographical material of the schools in 
Russia. . . . The old cathedral of Ravenna, with its valuable 
mosaics of the fifth century, is decaying from dampness induced by 
its standing on a Jower level than the surrounding buildings ; and 
it is proposed to raise the venerable fabric by screws to the present 
level, and build up the foundations underneath—a process not so 
common in Italy as in America. . . . A movement has been 
commenced to erect a monument to Giovanni Donati. It had its 
origin among the professors of the Physical and Natural History 
Museum of Florence ; and it is proposed to erect the same in the 
new observatory of Arcetri, which may be considered, in a meas- 
ure, the work of the Italian savant. . . . The death is an- 
nounced of Signor Severins Grattoni, the Italian engineer who car- 
ried out, amid great obstacles, the important work of the construc- 
tion of the Mont Cenis tunnel. . . . The new Italian cabinet 
has announced its intention of endeavoring to carry out the system 
of obligatory public instruction, 

ENGLAND.—The Scientific Loan Exposition at the Kensington 
Museum, it is now decided, is to open the 1st of May. The delay 
has been caused by the unexpected quantity and richness of the 
contributions from different quarters, From Germany no less than 
2,500 objects have been promised, many of which are of the great- 
est value ; while Italy is sending all the riches of her storehouse 
at Florence, including the very telescopes of Galileo. The contri- 
butions from France, though many of them are very precious, are 
not so numerous, and Kardly so much as one expected from that 
quarter. . . . The “ Pandora,” the yacht of Capt. Allen 
Young, is fitting out for another voyage to the Arctic regions, in 
hopes of being able to find and bring back some despatches from 
the party which, under the command of Capt. Nares, is now absent 
in those regions. 

TuRKEY.—From the Afusco d’Jstruzione, of Rome, we extract 
the following: “ The state of the schools in Turkey leaves much to 
desire. Medium and superior schools are completely wanting. In 
cities and towns there are no other establishments for public in- 
struction but inferior schools, and these only for Mussulmen; while 
the Christians are completely forgotten. The Armenians, the Bul- 
garians, the Greeks, etc., have their schools ; and, besides these, the 
Christians are providing for the planting of colleges, institutions of 
superior instruction, libraries, and literary societies. In the Turk- 
ish schools they do not go beyond the elements ; of the grade of 
culture possessed by their teachers, it is best to say as little as pos- 
sible ; it is of the true Turkish type.” 

SPAIN.—Among the pictures sent by the Museum de la Trinidad 
to the Centennial Exhibition, are the following : Tasso Retiring to 
the Convent San Onofre, by Gabriel Maureta ; A Fountain of San- 
tiago de Galicia, by Dionisio Fierro; First Landing of Columbus, 
by Dioscoro Pueblo ; Columbus in the Convent de la Rabida, by 
Eduardo Caro; Death of the Count de Villamediana, by Mannel 
Castellano ; Two Landscapes, by Carlos Haes,etc. . . . M. J. 
Capello, director of the Observatory of Lisbon, has selected Lis- 


*| bon, Campo Major, Angrain in the Azores, and Funchal, Maderia, 


as stations where meteorological observations will be furnished for 
international objects. e 


STATISTICS OF EDUCATION.—In Prussia the official returns show 
that among the conscripts in 1873 to 1874 there were less than four 
per cent, illiterate; and there was one province, that of Lauen- 
bourg, where there was not one who could not read and write, In 
the empire of Germany the average was 4 6-10 of illiterate among 
recruits for the army, and 2 3.10 among those for the navy. In 
Switzerland the average is 2 p«r cent., one canton (Appenzall) not 
having oneilliterate. In France the average is 23 per cent. for the 
army and 14 per cent. in the navy, one department (Haute Bienne) 
having as many as 56 6-10 per cent. In Belgium the average is 25 
per cent. ; in England 29 3-10 per cent. In the Austrian-Hunga- 
rian empire the difference between certain localities is very marked. 
The average for the whole country is 54 per cent. ; but in lower 
Austria the average is oniy 38 per cent., in Bohemia 31 910 
per cent., in Silesia 38 per cent, in Hungary 75 8-10 per cent., and 
in Dalmatia and Istria 99 2-10 per cent. In Russia there were 
go 7-10 per cent, of illiterates in 1868, and in 1871 the average was 
still 88 8-10, 

— The American artist, David Neal, has received from the 
Royal Academy of Fine Arts of Munich, their silver medal, in ac- 
knowledgment of the excellence of his picture of the Scottish 
queen, Mary Stuart, 


Exrata,—In the “ April Sketch,” published in this journal 
April 22, the following errors need correction : 

Second paragraph, read musci for “ music.” 

Second paragraph, read aments for “ amints.” 

Fourth paragraph, read Sarracenia for “‘ Sanacenia.” 

Fourth paragraph, read scape for “ scope.” 
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— When Dr. Chalmers was leaving the pulpit 
of Glasgow for the Moral Chair of St. Andrews, 
his friend Saunders begged of him not to “give 
up preaching for teaching.” “Let me ask you a 
question,” said the doctor: “ Does the man who 
salts a pig, or the man who makes the salt that 
will salt many pigs, do the greater service?” 
‘«‘The man who makes the salt, to be sure,’ 
‘ Well, I’ve all the time been salting the pig, and 
now I’m going to make the salt.” “Then the 
sooner you are in the salt-pans the better,” was 
the rejoinder, 


Special Announcement. 
THE ART-UNION PORTRAITS! 


Our regular offers in Art-Union Pictures closed 
February tst. A large number availed themselves 
of our terms, and now have either one or both of 
these portraits with which to adorn their school 
rooms or homes. Many have secured but one of 
the two. We are desirous not only that every one 
should have the pair—for they are companion pic- 
tures, but that the circulation of our paper should 
be extended by securing them, 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER, 


as well as every old, can still secure either portrait 
by sending us a new subscriber and $3.00; both, 
by sending two and $600, Either of these is a 
work of art and a worthy souvenir of two of the 
first educators of America. Crayon lithographs, 
as large and artistic as these, could not be pur- 
chased at any store for less than $5.00. Some not 
interested in education have been willing and glad 
to pay $3.00 each for the portraits, and give away 
the paper, considering the pictures were cheap at 
that price, 

We trust our friends will make an earnest effort 
to send us in one new subscribereach, Our offer 
is still confined to persons whose names are on our 
list. It is an offer for the benefit of such as have 
already become subscribers, and not for those that 
may. 


GENUINE SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Such as I have supplied to 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


And to the best educational institutions of the country, are 
the most durable and, in the end, the most economical, and 
can never be supplanted by any slated walls or cracking 
wood surfaces. ith such SLATE BLACKBOARDS we 
are still supplying all the best colleges and schoolsof New 


Englan 
JOSEPH W. GRIGG, 
59 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


Dealer in enameled Slate —t Bracket Shelves, Parlor 
Grates, Summer Pieces, &c , &c. 63 


The Greatest Selling Centennial Book is 


OUR COUNTRY 


AND ITS RESOURCES, 


Not only comtplete in our thr ‘ing history of 100 years’ 
growth, but grard in descriptions of our great Lakes, 
Rivers, Mountains, Cities, Curiosities, Natural Wonders, 
and a'lour Mighty Resources in Agriculture, Commerce, 
Minerals, Mannfactures, form of Government, etc. His- 
tory and Description of America’s Greatest Nation 
and the Centennial Celebration, jro/usely illustrat-d. 
No equalextant. Over 1200 pages, witha ‘CENTURY’ 
MAP and a “ Bird’s-eye View’ free. Agents are making 
$40 to $120 weekly. 4000 more wanted quickly. BIG 
terms. Address HUBBARD BROS., Publishers, Phila. ; 
Cincinnati, O. ; Chicago, [ll.; Springfield, Mass. 68 m 
10 packs of 50 


AGENTS WANTED cards each, 10 


names, printed from nickel-silver, sent by return mail for 
One Dollar. Warranted to suit or money refunded. I es- 
tablished my reputation upon this. One lady, on visiting my 
office, says: “* Why, these are xice cards! I never thought 
of patronizing Mr. Cannon’s cheap concern!” No better 
work in the world. I have now about 240 styles of type and 
cards combined. Send Ten Cents for my new illustrated 
circular, if you wish for cards; it will pay you. 
w. CANNON 
65 tf 712 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


Numeral Cards 


For all Grades of PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


One Hundred Questions Answered in Ten Minutes, 


“Miss Walleut’s ‘Numeral Card’ strikes me as being the 
best thing of the kind I have seen.’—Yohn D. Philbrick. 

USED in the pest Primary and GRAMMAR ScHOOLs in 
Boston. Price oo, pet hundred. Address orders (prepaid) 


toANNIE E. UT, 103 W. Springfield St., Boston. 
Penny Songs 
FOR 


Public Schools. 


Original and Brilliant, Used by Teachers in every of 

the coun Complete sets 

MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
Melrose, Mass. 


try. 


SOCIETY REGALIA, &c. 


B. KIRBY & SON, No. 316 Chapel Street, NEW 
J * HAVEN, Cown., manufacturers of all kinds of Society | 

erate. mens ins of each Fraternity always on 
hand. "BADGES SET WITH PRECIOUS STONES, 
as ty. Estimates and designs furnished. Orders by 

receive prompt attention. 45 


F. LUTHER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
COLERE TY BADGES, 
D MED 
All orders by mail promptly attended 
79 Nassau St., New York. 


European Education. 


Young ladies wishing to learn to speak the GERMAN 
LANGUAGE with purity, as spoken by the upper classes, 
will be received into the family school of Madame Ativa 
Po enz, of Victoria Villa, near Berlin. The lady was for- 
per employed in the instruction of the children of the royal 
family, and is wife of the Saar the University of Berlin. 
For further information ress HERR POLENZ, 

University of Berlin, Germany. 


Pure White Wheat Meal, 


INSTEAD OF FLOUR. 


Arlington Wheat Meal for Bread, 
Manufactured by 
8. A. FOWLE, Arlington Mills, ARLINGTON, MASS. 


An Agent just cleared $199 frst three weeks selling the 


LIFE AND LIVINGSTONE, 


LABORS OF 
Another $80, first six days. Over 50,000 copies of this 


standard Life of the Veteran Explorer sold. 150,- 
€00 more needed by the people. A book of matchless in-| An article containing al! the nutritious properties of the 
terest, profusely illustrated, and very cheap. Aroyal whole grain. Guaranteed made from the choicest selected 
chance for agents. For proof and terms address HUB- White Wheat. Recommended by all Physicians as an une- 
BARD BROTHERS, Philadelphia, Pa.; Cincinnati, O.; | qualed food tor families, etc. Ask your Grocer for it. 
Chicago, Ill ; Springfield, Mass. 68 m Send for circular, to above address. 


The Teacher must always be 
ON TIME Turkish Baths, 
School. a teacher’s watch is not reliable, there is always | 
trouble. Every Watch sold by us we warrant to keep good | 17 Beacon St., Boston. 
time and to be always relied on. If your Watch needs clean- | 
ing or repairing, we can do it in aE | o210 ood = the Unequaled as a remedy for Rheumatism, Cold, Catarrh, 
owest price. yi ’ Torpid Liver, Diseases of the Kidneys, Inactive Skin, &c. 
s$zz No. 11 Milk Street (near Hawley St.), Boston. To the overworked brain-toilers and people of sedentary 
WANTING SITUATIONS 


| habits, it is one of the very best means of equalizing the cir- 
TEACHER can apply, in person or by letter, to culation, quieting the nerves, affording prompt relief to the 
F. B. Snow, Manager of New-England Bureau of Educa- | 


brain, and inducing prolonged and refreshing sleep. ‘They 
tion, 16 Hawley street, Boston, and receive information in 


are given under the personal supervision of 
regard to his method of securing positions. 


ONE DOLLAR PER DAY. 


THE ATLAS HOTEL, 


[Company Limited] 


Fifty-Second St. and Elm Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE EDUCATORS’ CENTENNIAL HEADQUARTERS, 


Conducted on the European Plan, will accomodate 4000 Guests. It is located at the 
center of Railroad and Telegraph communication, within 100 yards of the Exhibition 
Grounds, and 150 yards of the New Depot of the Pennsylvania Railroad, with Street 
Cars passing the door constantly, to all parts of the City. , 

This Hotel is built, furnished, and conducted with especial reference to the requirements of those 
who desire pleasant accommodations at small cost. 

The Location is superior to that of any other Centennial Hotel. For nearness to Railroad 
Station,—being at the gate of the Exhibition—freedom from noise and dust; for ventilation, light, 
and pure air of rooms, it is not excelled. 

Lodging and Rooms.—Each room is furnished with gas, two beds and carpet, all new, at 
$1 00 per day for lodging, of each guest. 

i nd other information, address a 

For Circulars a JOHN CRUMP: 


66 Of ATLAS HOTEL (Co. limited), PHILADELPHIA. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEHL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Manx, Gillott’s, descriptive nam 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers, 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 

91 John Street, NEW YORK. 

HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 

a lis of Copper and Tin, 

mounted with the best Notary Hang: 

fer Churches, Schools, Fi 
tories, 


arranted. 

lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 

102 and 104 Kast Second St.,Cinciuuath 


School Furniture. 


Andrew's Patent. 


“TRIUMPH ” 
DESKS and SEATS; 


UNEQUALED FOR 
COMFORT and DURABILITY 
ra MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
meme, Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settees, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 
Oo. D. CASE & CO., Hartford, Conn, 


Or E. B. BRIDGMAN, » 
157 Washington St., BOSTON. $2 


& W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
Philosophical and Chemical 
APPARATUS, 

161 Tremont Street, Boston. 


DR. KNIGHT’S 


ATLAS 
HEALTH LIFT. 


Patented May 11, 1875. 


Spring and (or) Dead Weight. 


32x 26x20 


; 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD! 


By invitation of Hon. J. D. Purtericx, these machines 
are to be exhibited in the Massachusetts Scientific and Edu- 
cational Department at Philadelphia. They are worthy 
the attention of all Teachers, as they embody the only 
philosophical method of Lifting extant; viz, a perfectly 
elastic one, — BY WHICH ONLY can egual development be 
attained, 


For Circulars or Terms address 
W. A. KNIGHT, M.D., 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


FRAMES 
Art-dnion Pictures. 


Having to purchase for our own use a large number of 
frames for our Art-Union pictures, we bought a few more 
than we needed, which we can sell quite low, varying in price 
from $2.00 to ®3.00 each. 
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ESTABLISHED 1845. 


No. 73 Fulton Street, BOSTON. 


enti hool C 
‘thirty years experience. ‘The 
ORIGINAL 
> give ti satisfact jen in every instance. ur cha 
ave tried and condemned them. Send for Catalogue and 


SCHOOL DESKS, 


W. CG. SHATTUCK’S SCHOOL FURNITURE Manufact 


SEATS TEACHERS’ DESKS, SETTEES, &c., constantly on hand. 


ory, 


[The above Engraving represents eight lines of Schoo! Desks, suitable for all ages of Scholars, from 4 years upwards.) 
mittees, Teachers, and all others in want of School Furniture, is invited to the SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK which has been perfected 


BOSTON SCHOOL SEAT AND DESKH,’’ 
i cautioned “ “ ” 
of against the “Combination” and Seats, 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 
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Geachers’ Exchange. School-Rook Publishers. 


Schoal-Book Publishers. 


RAWING AND WRPFTING. —A Teacher of four BRREWER & TILESTON, 


ex om in teaching these two 
the schools of a town, desires a situation. Is familiar ‘ 
with designs, Free- |, Object, Model, and Cast Drawing Publish 47 Franklin Street, BOS TON, 
Can furnish recommendations and references. Add _ 
O. E. Chicopee, Mass 681 | Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries; 

OB SALE.—The furniture and materials of a thor.| Worcester’s Spelling Books; 

oughly furnished Kindergarten, at a great discount. Ad-| The Franklin Readers ( just compieted) ; 
dress Mrs. A. B. Knox, No. 16 Harvard street, Worcester, | Hillard’s Readers ; 
67° | Walton's Series of Arithmetics ; 
TO TEACH Chemistry and Physics, | Walton & Cogswell's Book of Preblems ; 
: and, if required, Mathematics and Natural Science or 7 » 
German, is desired by a gentleman who is a regular graduate Weber's Outlines of Universal History ; 
with two years preparatory a in Germany and Paris, and Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
in M ts. A A. Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8. ; 

Elliot's History of the U. S. ; 

ome Schoo ounded the Geo 

late L. Walker, A.M., is offered for sale on easy terms. ay te arom . da Publish 
First-class buildings and large play-ground. For particulars orrespendence solicited. Address the ers, OF 
address Home Scuoot, F., this Office. 66d | GEO. F. PHELPS, Agent, R. W. PUTNAM, Age 

14 Bond St., New York. 113, 115 State St., Chicago. 


Representative Booksellers suecoon % COMPANY, 
NEW ENGLAND. NEW YORK, 


Publish the following 
EE & SHEPARD, VED BOO 
Franklin Street, Boston NEW AND IMPRO TEXT- KS. 
largest assortment in New Eng School Olney’s Arithmetics. 

College Text-Books, and Books in the various departments Olney’s Higher Mathematics. 
of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to| Shaw’s New Series on English Literature. 
_furnishing libraries and to books or students and teachers of | Colten’s New Geogruphies (comp'ete in two books). 
all grades, who are invited to call and examine. 23 | Lossing’s Outline History of the U.S. 


Patterson's Series ef Spellers. 
HOMPSON, BROWN & Co., Alden's Science of Govt. and Citizen’s Manual. 
25—29 Cornhill, Boston 


Dr. Havens & Wayland’ W Intellectual 
. Haven’s aviand’s ks on Inte 
Wholesale Booksellers, and Stationers, “1 

New-England Agents for the Publications of 


and Moral Philosophy. 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. New York. 


Long’s Classical Atlas. 
JAMES M. PALMER, Agt?, 
40 will receive prompt attention. m 


Care of Lee & Shepard, BOSTON. 
N ADAMS & 00., New-England Journal 

Agents for American EDUCATIONAL | We have at | BINDER those desiring 
publi by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. to oa. files of | our Journal, two 
We supply the above publications to Teachers and school | Sty!es of very neat Binders, which wil! hold the numbers of 
introductien or examination, at lowest rates; the whole year. These will be found very convenient and 

also all articles in the Schoo! Book and Stationery line. | valuable. /rices:—In full cloth, stamped with name of the 
| journal, $1.25; in cloth and paper sides, $1.00. Postage on 


Send for our com talogue. 
pan on = each 25 cents, which should be remitted with the order.— 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & Co., Address VEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCA- 


TION, +6 Hawley Street. Boston. Mace 


N. E. Journal of Education 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
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Supply School and College Text-Books and Stationery, and 
keep a large stock of miscellaneous Books. New-England 
Agents for Books of Wirsow, Hinxie & Co., Cincinnati. 
Correspondence i 


invited. Send tor catalogues. 23 oe pages, per Agate line, each insertion,......... oo oO 

<4 oe nside pages, per Agate line, with choice of position... .12 
GRAMMAR. Last page, per Agate line, each insertion........ 15 
By R. Greaxe, A.M. For sale by HAMMETT, First or title page, per Agate line, each insertion....... .18 
37 tle Street, Boston. 53 Special Notices, per line by count, each insertion...... 80 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


EMBODYING THE BEST TEACHING METHODS; INDORSED BY LEADING 
EDUCATORS ; USED IN THE BEST SCHOOLS. 


The Best Books at the Lowest Prices. 


McGuffey’s Res:+-* and Speller, Eclectic Series of Geographies, Venable’s U. 8. Histo 
Harvey's React Spe » Eclectic System of Penmanship, Hepburn’s Rhetoric, 
Harvey's Lan (4 Lessons, Eclectic Classical Series, Pinneo’s Composition, 
Harvey's Eng! +rammars, Daffet’s French Method, Evans’s Geometry, 
Ray’s Arithmetic. and Alge Andrews’s Constitution of U.8., Norton’s Physics, 
Ray's Higher Mathematics, Gow’s Morals and Manners, Brown's Physiology, 
White's Graded Schvol Arithmetics, Payne’s Schoo! Supervision, Thalheimer’s Histories, 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, Schuyler’s Trigonometry, Schuyler’s Logic. 


IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS JUST ISSUED, 


The prices quoted are:—¥. Rucurar Price. I~rropucnion Price—For first introduction into schools 
not in use. Excnance Pr half retail pri ion 
already ANGE = retail price)—V¥or first introduction into schools in exchange 
Since Sampce Cortes for examination with a view to first intr i i i 
agent a gt i n with a view introduction, sent post-paid by mail to Teachers or School 


SCHUYLER’S GEOMETRY. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY : With Exercises for Students, and an Introduction to Modern G 
: th Ex ¢ometry. B 
A Scnvuvier, LL.D., President of Baldwin University; author of Complete Algebra, etc. 12mo, cloth, 372 pp. Gi.se. 
Retail Price. Introduction, E. xchange. 


Schuyler’s Complete Algebra 1. 
Schuyler’s T: Mensuration, 1.50 1.13 


DUFFET’S FRENCH LITERATURE. 


EXTRACTS FROM FRENCH LITERATURE : Select Readi 
ings to accompany the author's French 
= By F. Durrst, oe of Languages; member of the Association Polytechnique, Paris. 
‘selections are carefully made with a view of interesting the reader, and also of introducing hi 
render pele = languag - ee bridged biographical sketches and lists of the best works of each author 


OUFFET’S FRENCH COURSE. 


Retail. Introduction, E. 
Duffet’s French Method, Partl,- - - . . 
Key to Duffet’s French Method, i. andIL, - - - 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL BLANKS. 


A number of the Blank Forms and Reports recommended in Payne's Chapters on School upervision have 
published separately, for the use of Teachers, Principals, and Superintendents. Send for descriptive circular 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 


/ 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, New- England Agent, NCINNA 7] AND NEW YORK. 
Ne, 3 School Sireet, ROSTON, 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the following favorite Text-books: 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers ; 
Warren’s New Geographies; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series ; 
Greene's New Grammars, 
WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES recgivep THE 
or Merit AT THE VIENNA ExposiTION OF 1873 
‘This was the highest prize given to any School books. Ne 
other Geographies, except Von Steinwehr’s, received more 
than “*honorable mention.” (See report of U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1873, page Cxtvm.) 
Catalogues -_ Liberal terms for introduction, and 
in exchange for old Books in use. 


School- Book Publishers. 


BUTLER & CO., 
= PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Publish the following 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 

New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 

Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
Bingham's Latin Series. 

Oxford's Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 

Smith's English Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 


AMES A. BOWEN, 
ALTER H. FAUNCE,$ Agents, Address  G. E. WHITTEMORE, 
W. H. WHITNEY, | 39 Brattle-St., BOSTON. 
142 Grand-St., N. Y.] _ 56 2 56 zz 77 and 79 Asylum St., HARTFORD, CT. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 
Anderson's Series of School Histories, and His- 
torical Readers, 
Thomson’s New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed & Kelloge’s Graded Lessons in English (an 
Elementary Grammar) ; 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Henderson’s Test-Words in English Orthogra- 
or catalogue and terms introduction, w! are very 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the following : 
ABRAM BROWN, 4A¢gt., BAILEY, Agt., 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 20 Cornhill, Boston. 


D APPLETON & CO., 
* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS: 


Miss Youmans’s Botanical Series; 
Krusi’s Inventive 
(In Four Series—Manual with each Series) ; 
Youmans’s New Chemistry, 
(Everything brought up to date); 
Morse’s First Book of Zoology ; 
Science Primers; 
History Primers; 
ge Arithmetic ; 
rnell’s Physi Geography ; 


Harkness’s Latin Series. > 
For information, and terms of introduction, call wpe or 

address WM. HENSHAW, 

or J.S HAYES, 

52 a2 Hawtey Siaset, BOSTON. 


oe P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 

2 Publish NEW YORK, 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
Putnam's Series of Atlases (1:4 vols): 75c. to $14, 
The Elementary Science Series (28 yols. ready), 75c. 
The Advanced Science Series (+2 vols, ready), 81.50. 
Patnam’s World’s Progress, $3.50. 

Hill's True Order of Studies, $1.25. 
&e., &e., -&e. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish an extensive list of 
Popular Text-Books for Schools and Colleges, 
INCLUDING 
Swinton’s Language Series; 
Nordhoff's Politics for Young Americans; 
Loomis’s Mathematical Series; 
French’s Arithmetics; 
Rolfe’s Shakespeare and Goldsmith ; 
Scott’s Histories ef the United States; 
Harper's United States Readers ; 
Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature; 
Comfort’s German Series ; 
Wentworth’'s Arithmetical Problems. 


Address A. C. STOCKIN, 
New-England Agent, 
56 zz 41 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


SPECIALTIES: 
GERMAN, 
FRENCH, 
HISTORY. 
Some good Books in other departments. 
Send for Catalogue. 61 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government ; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story ; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies; 


Gray's Botanies ; & &. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 


$6 32 Cornhill, Boston. 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 


J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 
Publishers of 


Cutter’s New Series of roses ; 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics; 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series ; 
Wickersham’s Books for Teachers ; 
Schmitz’s German Grammar ; 
Walker's Science of Wealth; 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic ; 
Lincoln-Phelps Scientific Series ; 
Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World, 
Lippincott’s Dictionary ; 
&c., . 


(@ Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, 
furnished on application to 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
56 zz , PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


EE & SHEPARD, 
78 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 
PUBLISH 
Higginson’s Young Folks’ History of the U.8.; 
Underwood's British Authors; 
Underwood’s American Authors; 
Soule & Campbell's Pronouncing Handbook ; 
Soule & Wheeler’s Manual of Eng. Pronunce’n ; 
Whately’s English Synonyms ; 
Tweed’s Grammar-School Speller; : 
Monroe’s Readings, for Home, School, Public Read $ 
Perry's Manual of Bible Selections, for Public and 
Private Schools; 
The Orig’ Duntonian System of Rapid Writing ; 
Methfessel’s Arithmetical Primer ; 
Williams's Getting to Paris : a Book of Practice in 
French Conversation ; 
The Latin-School Classics,—Parts I. and I1.; 
Vose Manual for Railroad Engineers; 
Wuttke’s Christien Ethics, 2 vols. ; ‘ 
DeCoulanges’ Ancient City; or, The Institutions of 
Greece and Rome. 56 22 


PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre- 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER Situ, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com- 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 

Prang’s American Chromos. 55 


SGCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 


PUBLISH 


Guyot’s 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetica, 
Cooley’sa Physics, 
Tenney’s Zoologies, 
Porter’s Intellectual Science, 
Hopkins’s Moral Science, 
Vere Foster's Drawing, 
Williams & Southerland’s 
Penmanship, 
And many other School Books. 


For information and terms of introduction, cal] upon or 
address 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 


36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


TTAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 


758 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 
Edwards & Webb’s Analytical Readers, 
Ellsworth’s System of Penmanship, 
Ellsworth’s System of Bookkeepinvg, 
Bartley’s Improved School Records, 
Edwards & Warren's Analytical Speller, 
Zelie's Critical Speller, 
Fellow’s First Steps in Grammar, 
MacVicar’s Hand-book of Arithmetic, 
Kingsbury & Graley's School Songs, Happy Hours, 
MacElrath’s Dictionary of Commerce. 


For descriptive circulars and information, address 
TAINTOR BROS. & CO.,. 


758 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
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